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Spe ete 


— Portrait of the Week — 


IN AFRICA the sky grows darker yet, and the wind 
rises higher. A state of emergency was declared 
in many districts in the Union, and like a declara- 
tion of war, this created the situation it described. 
The declaration was followed by arrests, on the 
one hand, and riots and marches on the other. 
Outlook: thundery. Eye-witness reports of the 
Sharpeville massacre which are filtering back sug- 
gest that almost everything said by Dr. Verwoerd 
since the killings has been what the Times would 
call ‘things he knows are not true.” Meanwhile, in 
East Africa Mr. Macleod ran into stormy weather 
from both white and black demonstrators, the 
rumble of the approaching storm grew louder in 
Nyasaland, the Belgian Congo neared indepen- 
dence, the Monckton Commission plodded round 
Central Africa through the African boycott, and 
the. Algerian wound bled on. All was quiet in 
Liberia. 


* 


IN SOUTH AFRICA the Government introduced a 
Bill to ban both the (moderate) African National 
Congress and the (more extreme) Pan-Africanist 
Congress. The ‘Opposition’ United Party an- 
nounced its support for the Bill, and a speaker 
from the Progressive Party, opposing it, was called 
a ‘white Kaffir’ by a Nationalist, who was ordered 
to withdraw by the Speaker. Widespread arrests 
of those opposed to collective insanity followed, 
as did an increase in the burning of passes and of 
sporadic violence. The Security Council prepared 
to debate the subject, and the British Government 
appeared to be preparing to go so far as to abstain 
in any United Nations vote on the issue. 


* 


MR. MACMILLAN flew to Washington in a high state 
of urgency, with the State Department making it 
clear that he had been invited at his own request. 
His talks with President Eisenhower resulted in a 
cautious approach to acceptance of the latest 
Soviet offer of a moratorium on ‘small’ nuclear 
tests. Breath was bated in Geneva, where the dele- 
gations to the conference on the limitation of 
nuclear tests awaited precise instructions. In the 
same city, the Law of the Sea Conference looked 
like resulting in a virtually complete climb-down 
by Britain. In place of the rigid insistence on a 
fishing-rights limit of three miles, Mr. Hare 
announced Britain’s willingness to accept a terri- 
torial-waters limit of six miles, with a further 
six miles of severely restricted fishing by countries 
other than the owner of the territorial waters. It 
was by no means certain that the conference 
would accept even that. 


* 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV’s visit to France continued, 
though for a series of highly complicated reasons 
he was unable to meet Canon Kir. Connoisseurs 
of Khrushchevisms were disappointed, too, by the 
absence of references to whistling shrimps or 
horses with large heads. But the visit did not 
appear to have shaken Charles XIV from his 
alliance with Dr. Adenauer. 


* 


AT LEAST NINETEEN firemen and salvagemen died 
in one of the worst peace-time fires in Britain’s 
history, when a Glasgow’ whisky-warehouse 
burned and exploded. Firemen, awarded a pay 
increase in the same week, voted to send their 
first week’s extra wages to a fund for the depen- 
dants of the dead. The less spectacular massacre 
on the roads continued, and Mr. Marples declared 
himself horrified at the latest figures—881 killed 
in a month. His old department, the Post Office, 
announced that it was going to reorganise itself 
on a fully businesslike basis, and rumour grew 
stronger that the first result of the reorganisation 





was going to be the doubling of telegram charges. 
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‘The Path of Forthrightness’ 


. . . that all things hostile to peace or purity may be banished from this house, and that 
the people, inclining their ear to whatsoever things are beautiful and honest and of good 
report, may tread the path of wisdom and uprighiness. 

St. PauL, quoted on a plaque in Broadcasting House (BBC official translation) 


E must apologise for having to devote so 

much space in this issue to a subject which 
is not of wide appeal. But, as we criticised the 
BBC’s Yugoslav service at some length three 
weeks ago, we cannot in fairness deny the BBC 
the right to reply—any more than we can resist 
the temptation to reveal how unsatisfactory the 
reply happens to be. 

Before considering the memorandum itself, 
however, We must record our surprise at the tone 
of the trailer for it, which we published a fort- 
night ago in our correspondence columns, from 
the Director-General of the BBC. Mr. Hugh 
Carelton Greene complained that our criticisms 
were based on ‘émigré resentments and faction 
squabbles.” Our criticisms were indeed largely, 
though not exclusively, based on material pro- 
vided by Yugoslav refugees who have come to 
this country because they prefer to live in a demo- 
cracy. They have been shocked, as well they might 
be, at the way the BBC’s Yugoslav service 
truckles to Tito’s dictatorship; and at the way 
broadcast scripts have been distorted by Titoists 
in the service. For the BBC to try to cover up 
its embarrassment at the revelations by calling 
these guests of Britain bad names is a shabby 
thing to do. In any case, the test is simple: are 
their allegations correct? To judge from the 
BBC’s reply, which we have printed in full, in 
substance they are. 

On one point, admittedly, there is some con- 
fusion. In the preamble to its memorandum the 
BBC complains that. we ignored the fact that 
most of the broadcast time devoted to Yugoslavia 
is given over to news, ‘substantially the same as is 
broadcast throughout the BBC external services.” 
Of course we ignored it (except where it was tam- 
pered with) because we were considering only the 
Yugoslav service itself. With the BBC's general 
services to Eastern Europe we were not con- 
cerned; our complaint was exclusively directed at 


what is done in and by the Yugoslav service. This 
may account for some cases where the BBC 
claims that our accusations were incorrect. The 
Djilas affair, for example, was naturally ‘fully 
given in news and press comment’ on the general 
services; our complaint was that it had not been 
properly dealt with on the Yugoslav service—for 
obviously it deserved the fullest treatment there. 

Otherwise, the issue between the rival memo- 
randa is clearer-cut than we had expected it to 
be. The BBC has not been able to produce a 
convincing reply on any of the points of sub- 
stance which we put forward; some of them, in- 
deed, it has not even attempted to answer. 

Why, for example, are the most eminent 
authorities on Communism and on Eastern 
Europe, who broadcast to other Communist 
countries, not invited to comment on Yugoslav 
affairs? Why has there been no reference to the 
refugee problem (Yugoslavia produces pro rata a 
larger number of refugees than any other Com- 
munist country, except East Germany}? Why 
does the service not reply to the many attacks 
made on Britain by the London correspondents 
of Yugoslav papers? Why are its broadcasts so 
soft on Communism as a system that they even 
avoid using the word? 

Admittedly this is not entirely the fault of the 
BBC. Its foreign services are watched over by 
the Foreign Office. A step out of line, and the 
Embassy concerned may be on the telephone to 
the FO complaining that their jobs are hard 
enough without the BBC making things more 
difficult for them. And with Yugoslavia, nobody 
disputes that the BBC needs to be particularly 
watchful. But the BBC appears to have decided 
not even to fry to put across the British point of 
view, where there is any risk of offence being 
taken. Naturally the Foreign Office does not 
mind: on the contrary, as soon as it heard that 
Dr. Charles Hill was intending to investigate the 
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Yugoslav service, the better to answer a parlia- 
mentary question, it let out a cry of displeasure, 
stopped him, and appropriated the question 
to itself. The BBC complains that we did not 
print all the answer given by the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs on that occasion. The 
answer was so puerile that we would not have 
bothered printing any of it, except to show how 
useless it is to have an ‘investigation’ by an in- 
terested party to a dispute. 

* 

The Corporation did not need to send us this 
long memorandum if it had a good case. A simple 
and devastating reply would have been to send the 
scripts of, say, a score or so of recent broadcasts 
in which :the writer has been free to criticise the 
Tito regime—and we do not mean attack the Tito 
regime, The BBC is justified in refusing to allow 
these services to be used for propaganda in the 
style of Radio Madrid. But this does not mean 
that the: democratic case must never be put for- 
ward: or that false or malicious criticisms in the 
Yugoslav press should not be answered; or that, 
where public opinion here expresses its deep-felt 
hostility to the cruelty of a dictatorship—as in the 
Djilas case—the subject should be played down 
for fear of offending the susceptibilities of the 
rulers of Yugoslavia. 

As for our second main charge—that the BBC’s 
Yugoslav service has been a nest of Communists 
and fellow-travellers—the BBC has _ hardly 
attempted to deny it. Let us repeat: our aim is not 
to start a witch-hunt. There is no reason why the 
first. loyalty of Yugoslav subjects should not be 
to their regime; all that we ask is that, if known 
Communists are employed, they should not be 
permitted to get away with mistranslations, let 
alone with espionage. Nor is there any reason 
why English citizens, working for the BBC, 
should not feel that Titoism is the saving of Yugo- 
slavia, perhaps of Europe; but there is every 
reason why, if they do feel that way, they should 
be transferred to a different service. 

Our real complaint, in fact, is not about the 
members of the Yugoslav service, who are doing 
their duty according to their lights, but about their 
superiors. If the aim of the service is, as the BBC 
memorandum claims, to give its listeners ‘a pic- 
ture of a free society in action’ somebody ought 
to supervise the programmes to see that they do 
give this picture; in this the BBC has failed. 

* 

We have never pretended that our case against 
the Yugoslav service is 100 per cent. proof. Even 
now, with this memorandum revealing just how 
flimsy the BBC’s defence is, we cannot help feel- 
ing that Mr. Greene could have made a better 
case, himself, than the one Bush House has pro- 
vided for him. Clearly there can be no easy 
answer to the question: what kind of service 
should the Yugoslav section provide? The 
strategic question has to be considered: Tito’s 
value to the West may be disputed, but it cannot 
_ be ignored. Against this, we would argue that 
simple appeasement is not the answer. Tito can- 
not live for ever: and then? At present all the 
indications are that Yugoslavia will go over to 
the East; and the West is doing little, ideologi- 
cally, to check that trend. 

There is also the related question of how far 
the “BBC should be independent of the Foreign 
Office; the fact that the FO chose to reply to 


Mr. Donnelly’s question on the Yugoslav service 
is an indication of how little independence the 
Corporation really possesses. And this brings up 
a question of principle. We do not believe that 
the service should be allowed to drift away from 
the standard the BBC has tried to set simply 
because it is politically expedient to allow it to 
do so. To be upright—as Lord Reith, following 
St. Paul, wanted the BBC to become—it is neces- 
sary to be forthright: and this, we fear, the BBC 
can no longer claim to be. 

Again, therefore, we must ask for an inde- 
pendent inquiry. One such was held after our 
criticisms (much less serious) of the BBC’s Rus- 
sian services three years ago; and in the light of 
the memorandum Peter Wiles produced on that 
occasion, the BBC realised (so we are given to 
understand) that it must make certain changes. 
Only a similar, though more elaborate, investiga- 
tion can clear up this new affair; and we hope 
Mr. Greene will not allow his understandable 
loyalty to his subordinates to stand in its way. 


Turning Turtle 


Smugness, thick as the fat on a turtle, envelops 
the most irresponsible critics of the present 
South African Government . . . responsibility 
is called for, and with it, regard for the welfare 
of non-whites—as opposed to self-satisfaction in 
attacking their oppressors. . . . 

—Editorial in the Times, March 23. 


However justified the police action may prove 
to have-been in the immediate circumstances, the 
need for any such action would not have arisen 
but for the blind obstinacy with which Dr. 
Verwoerd and his colleagues have been pressing 
forward with their suicidal policies. 

—Editorial in the Times, March 26. 

T really looks as if Aunty is beginning to catch 
| it at last. Several years elapsed before the old 
ladies of Printing House Square were prepared 
even to consider, let alone to admit, that the 
notorious Sudeten editorial in 1938 might have 
been misguided. At the time of Suez the gestation 
period was reduced to a few months: after en- 
couraging Sir Anthony Eden to be bellicose in 
August, the Times turned against him as soon as 
he was, in November. Now, the somersault has 
been accomplished in three days. After months 
of angry attacks on anybody who has dared to 
suggest that Verwoerd was leading his country- 
men to ruin, culminating in the spectacularly silly 
fat-on-the-turtle editorial on the 23rd (accusing 
the Labour Party of trying to make political 
capital out of events in South Africa), the Times 
on Saturday recanted, in its own inimitable 
fashion. ‘This is a time for plain speaking,’ it said, 
as if-nobody had thought of speaking plainly 
before; and it went on to assert that if Dr. Ver- 


woerd had been correctly reported, ‘he is saying. 


what is not true and what he knows is not true.’ 
In other words, nothing unkind must be said 
about hypocritical politicians or disreputable 
policies until they have led to calamity. 

It would not matter if only the Times took this 
absurd line; but it has also been the Government’s 
attitude to South Africa—at least until the ‘wind 
of change’ speech. The Spectator has often been 
accused—by the Times among others—of being 
too vituperative about Dr. Verwoerd and his 
backers; but how else could attention have been 
drawn to what was happening in South Africa, 
except by publishing the facts presented by our 
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correspondent’ there, Kenneth Mackenzie, and 
making the appropriate warnings? 

This week Mr. Mackenzie sounds another 
warning note. In South Africa things have been 
left too long; there is now no chance—as there is 
in Nyasaland, and in the Western African States 
—of the growth of African, anti-white racialism 
being avoided. Whether it can be contained re- 
mains in doubt; but what is certain is that unless 
the less extreme African leaders are given the 
responsibility they deserve, other and much less 
palatable leaders will take their place. For the 
South African Government to give way on the 
passes issue, but at the same time to imprison 
many of the most respected of the African and 
Liberal leaders is to court destruction. 


Clerical Error 


HE Church in France seems to have been 

foolish in its attitude to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit., One incident alone, typical of many, has 
irritated President de Gaulle and many similarly 
conservative Frenchmen—the refusal by his 
ecclesiastical superiors to allow Canon Kir, in his 
lay capacity as mayor of Dijon, to receive or even 
to meet Mr. Khrushchev. Anti-clericalism is 
always latent in the Republic, traditionally 
jealous of Catholic interference with the func- 
tions of the State. The Church may well find 
that it has aroused antagonism against itself, as 
well as more rather than less sympathy for Mr. 
Khrushchev and the Communists—unless, of 
course, Mr. Khrushchev dissipates it all by con- 
tinuing to tell Frenchmen that they don’t know 
how aggressive the Germans can be. 


Double Blank 


HE criticism has often been made of civil 
b patie that, living as they do in Whitehall, 
they lose contact with humanity. Of one ministry, 
we hoped, this could not in fairness be said: the 
Home Office, constantly preoccupied as it has to 
be with the seamier side of life, from punters and 
publicans to prostitutes, ponces and pimps. Judge, 
then, of our surprise when we saw evidence in 
Hansard of the Home Office’s ignorance about 
one of Britain’s oldest pub pastimes. The Under- 
Secretary, Mr. Vosper, told the Commons on 
Tuesday that ‘he was advised’ (presumably by the 
Home Office) ‘that dominoes is not a game of 
pure skill.” Mr. Vosper is presumably thinking 
of common, or nursery, dominoes; perhaps his 
advisers have never progressed beyond that stage. 
But have they never heard of the many variants, 
such as ‘Fives and Threes,’ to name but one? 
Admittedly there is a certain amount of luck in 
the draw, just as there is in bridge; but in Fives 
and Threes, as in bridge, a good player can make 
a bad hand just as profitable, if he knows how to 
play it (Mr. Vosper should consult his colleague 
Iain Macleod if he is in doubt on this point). But 
the final insult, to those of us who have enjoyed 
a small but steady income from dominoes over 
the years, lies in Mr Vosper’s statement that 
though dominoes is a game of chance, bar 
billiards is to rate as a game of skill. Bar billiards! 
This is an insult that cannot be allowed to go 
unavenged; and we will be glad to entertain Mr. 
Vosper, when his parliamentary duties allow, to 
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show him proof positive (at a penny a point, 
double for skunks) that the Bill ought to be 
amended forthwith, or a grave injustice will be 
perpetrated. 


Clinical Detail 


o at last the London Clinic have triumphed, 
Sd costs, over Lady Hoare in the House of 
Lords. The primary facts of the case, however, 
have not been in dispute since the findings of the 


judge at first instance, where Lady Hoare also 
lost; it cannot be said that they reflect much 
credit on the Clinic. Whether the Court of Appeal 
(who themselves refused the Clinic leave to 
appeal further) or the House of Lords were 
right in the legal conclusions to be drawn from 
those facts is a nice question in the law of con- 
tract. It seems, at all events, hard that Lady 
Hoare should have to pay the consequences of 
what is now pronounced to be the (unanimous) 
error of the three judges in the Appeal Court. 


Riding the Flood 


From KENNETH MACKENZIE 


ieee are moving fast and violently in South | 


Africa. It is a different country from the one 

we lived in a fortnight ago. A massacre at Sharpe- 
ville, a riot in our usually so peaceful Cape 
Peninsula, and an unsuccessful but frightening 
anti-pass campaign by the Pan-Africanist Con- 
gress have been enough to pierce the sunburnt 
smugness of the Whites. For years liberals have 
been making Cassandra-like cries about impend- 
ing bloody disaster; now the mass of the Whites 
have come to realise, emotionally in their 
stomachs, that these are not wild propaganda but 
statements of the literal probabilities. 
. As the Pan-Africanists’ compaign gets over- 
taken by the bigger struggle between the African 
National Congress and the Government, there is 
in Cape Town an almost tangible atmosphere of 
expectant nervousness, a heaviness in the air 
strongly reminiscent ci ie 1939-40 days. Wild 
rumours follow one anuther in quick succession 
around the town; people are not sleeping well and 
easily lose their tempers; newspapers are snapped 
up; and all the time the talk goes on and on and 
on. at a high level of intensity and always on the 
same subject. People are queueing for guns, and 
the Canadian authoritiés report that inquiries 
from would-be immigrants have increased five- 
fold. 

There is no doubt that many of the governing 
Afrikaners are rattled. Die Burger, the most 
influential of the Nationalist newspapers, has had 
a series of leaders verging on panic. They have 
made a desperate plea for a review of government 
policy towards Africans in the towns, ‘even if it 
means that some established attitudes have to be 
changed.’ 

Dr. Verwoerd will, of course, fight. We are 
going to have a rough few months. But there are 
Signs that the pass is being quietly sold behind 
him. We cannot expect that we will wake up to- 
morrow in a democratic country. But I think we 
can expect a change in direction. ‘Established 
attitudes’ will give way and instead of standing 
shaking our fists at the flood we will set about 
finding some way of riding it. 

We will have to look a little more closely at 
the Pan-Africanist Congress. When they an- 
nounced their plans for the anti-pass campaign 
there was a good deal of sniffing in well-informed 
circles. Their record since they broke away from 
the Africa National Congress about eighteen 
months ago has been one of very big talk—in 
spite of being a tiny organisation they have a 
full-scale shadow cabinet, including a Minister 
of Defence and a Minister of Social Welfare— 


CAPE TOWN 


but very little action. Their plan to persuade every 
African to surrender his pass to the police and 
then stay away from work seemed hopelessly 
over-ambitious. And it did fail by objective 
standards. Only a handful responded in and 
around Johannesburg, where all political -cam- 
paigns are made or broken. Virtually no one 
came out in Durban, Port Elizabeth and East 
London. where the ANC is strong. But they did 
have enormous. success in Vereeniging and in 
Cape Town, and the unrestrained (to put it mildly) 
behaviour of the police in both places boosted 
the Pan-Africanists right into the world headlines. 

I had the opportunity of having a long talk 
with the secretary of the Cape Pan-Africanists, a 
twenty-one-year-old (almost all the leaders are 
young) former student of economics at Cape 
Town University, called Philip Kgosana. He- is 
a fluent and charming young man, and one must 
admire the courage of these leaders who, under 
the brutal South African laws, are consciously 
rendering themselves liable to five years’ im- 
prisonment and ten lashes. But he nevertheless 
leaves me with a disturbing impression of racial- 
ism and fascism. 

They deny the racialism, of course, but the tone 
of their speeches is strongly anti-Indian and 
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(more understandably) anti-White. ‘I am glad Dr. 
Verwoerd and his friends are so enthusiastic 
about the houses they are building for us,’ their 
so-called. Minister of Education said once, 
‘because that is where they are going to live.’ The 
fascism comes out in the absolute authority they 
give to their national leader, Mangaliso Sobukwe 
(he used to be Robert, but he gave up his ‘White’ 
name), a former university lecturer. Mr. Kgosana 
had no idea what he was going to do next or 
when the campaign might end: he would simply 
wait for instructions from Sobukwe. 

And although they did their best to avoid 
violent clashes with the police, there is a good 
deal of violence in the campaign. Kgosana has a 
‘task force’ of youths who theoretically act as 
messengers and intelligence agents but in prac- 
tice beat up waverers and threaten anyone who 
wants to go to work. ‘If I return empty-handed 
and ask you to surrender, you must kill me on 
this platform,’ Sobukwe said when he was 
recently down. here explaining the coming cam- 
paign. Talk of killing recurs again and again. 
One gets the strong feeling that their bravery and 
unquestioning obedience would make the Pan- 
Africanist — officials excellent terrorists—that 
Grivas must have men like Kgosana working for 
him. 

The ANC, in contrast, has democratically run 
local branches with individually-minded officers. 
This leads to muddle, but it is comforting. And 
its leaders are too sensible to want to go to prison 
for five years. This makes them less effectual 
under the present laws, but it, too, is comforting 
in a way. The ANC is also vigorously in favour 
of rights for all races—the crucial point. 

This Pan-Africanist campaign has undoubtedly 
acted as a spur to the ANC; its leaders have 
tended to worry so much about the Treason Trial, 
banishments and bannings and their own internal 
politics that they lost sight of wider aims. But 
now the struggle is on. One can only hope that 
the final choice before South Africa will not be 
between a Sobukwe and a Verwoerd. 
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*You can go straight in—passes are suspended for the moment.’ 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 





From Russia with Alacrity 


I HAVE now been out from 
behind the Iron Curtain for 
a couple of weeks, and can 
think more calmly and dis- 
passionately about my feel- 
ings while I was there. But 
in case any of those cor- 
respondents who have writ- 
ten to the Spectator to 
denounce me as a filthy 
warmongering Fascist-beast 
(whatever became of that 
Russian cultural boss who 
said that if a hyena could 
write and a jackal use a typwriter they would 
produce works like Mr. T. S. Eliot—as unlikely 
a statement as I ever did hear?) imagine that I 
am about to recant and apologise for all the 
horrid things I said about that nice Russian 
Government, I had better point out now that in 
the case of Communist dictatorships distance 
lends disenchantment to the view; the thing 
appears more’ oppressive, repulsive, shabby, dis- 
honest and—if I might venture a value-judgment 
—downright wicked the farther away I get. 
First of all, let me bandy words. It would be 
a good idea, to begin with, if my critics could 
agree among themselves whether Moscow (a) has 
a telephone book (Anthony Sampson, this week), 
or (b) hasn’t a telephone book but is not in- 
convenienced by the fact (Olga Franklin, last 
week), or (c) hasn’t a telephone book and regards 
this as a positive virtue (Alexander Kendrick, 
this week). In fact, Moscow does not have any- 
thing you and I would recognise as a telephone 
book; it has a list (the one Mr. Sampson refers 
to) that contains no private numbers, and a fat 
lot of use that is to Joe Itzik who wants to ring 
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up his friend Misha Otzik. But this is by the way, 
as is Mr. Sampson’s asking me whether the fact 
that he is unable to find my telephone number in 
the London book indicates that I am enslaved; 
this indicates only that Mr. Sampson is boss-eyed, 
because my name and address and number are 
printed quite clearly in their correct position in 
the third volume of the directory. 

But my critics—excluding Mr. Sampson, who 
clearly knows a hawk from a handsaw—seem to 
have reacted with a squeal of rage against the 
very idea that somebody should use standards 
formed in the free world to judge conditions in 
the Soviet Union. The rage thus created has 
apparently quite unhinged Miss Franklin for 
instance, who accuses me of being ‘fatuous and 
inaccurate’ about Moscow, but challenges only 
two of my facts, on both of which (as it happens) 
I am right and she is wrong, as she is on some of 
her own facts, too. You cannot get ‘any number’ 
out of the phone book, as I say. Why the maid 
on the hotel landing was there before the Revolu- 
tion I don’t know; what she is there for now is 
to make sure Russians don’t mingle with 
Westerners, as I said. One night I returned to 
their room in my hotel with an American couple 
to have a nightcap. I walked between them, and 
the watching maid caught a glimpse of me but 
did not see me clearly. A few moments later 
she came scurrying round after us to take a 
proper look. Having satisfied herself that I was 
a Westerner, she returned to her desk. On another 
occasion I visited by myself a friend on another 
floor; the maid at the desk did not recognise me: 
as I was in a huge fur coat and hat she must 
have mistaken me for a Russian, for she came 
chasing after me to challenge me (in Russian), 
allowing me to proceed when I made it clear that 
I was only an imperialist lackey. 

The ‘secret’ exchange rate to which Miss 
Franklin refers (‘I wish he would let our Foreign 
Office know’) is between 50 and 60 roubles to the 
pound; there is nothing secret about it and our 
Foreign Office knows it perfectly well. No 
Westerner can walk half a mile in Moscow with- 
out being stopped by one of the city’s many spivs 
and asked to sell pounds at this rate. 

Mr. Kendrick, too, has allowed his apologetics 
to affect his facts. It is simply untrue that foreign 
embassies have policemen stationed outside in 
Britain, as a visit to the Soviet Embassy in Ken- 
sington will at once demonstrate; furthermore, if 
‘hidden cameras’ are trained on their entrances 
to note who goes in, this is already somewhat 
different from the armed guards at all Western 
Embassies (and clubs and flats) in Moscow, who 
are there to prevent Soviet citizens getting in 
at all. 

What is more significant, however, than my 
critics’ inaccuracies—and more alarming, too— 
is the way their attitudes have been coloured by 
their instinctive reactions against my criticisms of 
the Soviet Union. Miss Franklin, for instance, 
talks of ‘the little maid with the frilled cap and 
streaming ribbons’ who sits on each hotel landing 
to see that no Russian slips in to meet a capitalist. 
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Immed: ‘ely a friendly, smiling image is conjured 


up, as ‘oubt it is in Miss Franklin’s mind. In 
fact, I. +ever, most of the watchers were elderly 
and u» @utly women; only a minority wore any 


kind of uniform; only a small minority of them 
wore a frilled cap; none that I saw wore stream- 
ing ribbons; and some of them were men. ‘It 
costs a lot of money to buy new printing 
machinery to print phone books,’ says Miss 
Franklin fatuously, excusing the Russian capital 
for not having such things; but who on earth sug- 
gested that new printing machinery should be 
bought? [t no doubt costs a lot of money to print 
phone books in every capital city in the West, 
too; but it is done. 

Mr. Kendrick makes an even more familiar 
defence of the Soviet dictatorship and the cruelly 
low standard of living it has produced. No let- 
tuce? Then they don’t like lettuce! It may well 
be that the Russians share Mr. Kendrick’s per- 
fectly reasonable preference for cabbage; but 
since there was no cabbage either the question 
was rather academic. There were also no peas, 
beans, spinach, celery, chicory, endive, cauli- 
flower, watercress, broccoli, leeks, Brussels 
sprouts, marrows, cucumbers, bananas, pears, 
grapes, tangerines, melons, cherries or pineapples. 
A ‘salad’ at the best hotel in Moscow consist« J 
of a few rings (rings, not slices) of onion, a small 
pickled gherkin and a tasteless tomato about the 
size of a large marble. This was a distinct 
improvement on last year, when a ‘salad’ con- 
sisted of the same thing minus the tomato. The 
absence of lettuce in Moscow does not ‘denote’ a 
low standard of living, nor did I say it did; but it 
symbolised it. 

Mr. Kendrick’s use of that tired Cowardesque 
jest about the absence of a telephone directory 
being the first step toward a phone-less Utopia is 
another example of the defence-mechanism at 
work. He must know perfectly well that the Soviet 
Government wants to make it as difficult as pos- 
sible for the Soviet people to get together and 
talk; making it difficult for them to telephone one 
another is one way of doing this. Another is 
represented by the absence from Moscow of bars 
(or their equivalent) and coffee-houses (or their 
equivalent). Another is making it impossible for 
them to travel from one place to another within 
the country without authorisation; another is 
preventing them from booking a room at a hotel 
(Intourist or otherwise) without permission. Per- 
haps Mr. Kendrick would like to make brittle 
little jokes about these things, too; but I doubt 
if they are laughing matters to the oppressed 
people of Russia. 

And this, after all, is the point. My article may 
well be reproduced in Krokodil, as Miss Franklin 
says, for the readers to laugh at. But I doubt if 
they will laugh at it. If the Russians find their 
standard of living funny then their capacity for 
humour must be great indeed. But the citizens 
of Moscow know that they get no liquid milk 
on six days of the week, and no non-skimmed 
milk except once or twice a year (when it is 
necessary to queue for two days to get it). They 
know that in the supposedly Socialist and egali- 
tarian paradise there is no question of rationing 
anything which is scarce—the authorities merely 
put the price up and let the capitalist laws of 
demand-elasticity take over. They know that for 
a population of 210 million the annual output of 
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cars 1s 120,000. They know that their class- 
structure is more rigid, and income-differentia- 
tion greater, than anywhere else in the world— 
or rather they do not know this, because no 
standards of comparison are permitted, but they 
know that the Soviet class and income structure 
has precious little to do with Socialism. 

They know, too, that they are not allowed to 
read anything from abroad except what their 
Government allows them to. One person I met 
(I cannot identify this person, for the obvious, 
but apparently not sufficiently obvious, reasons) 
asked if I had any English books with me. I 
replied that I had not, but would be happy to 
send some as soon as I returned to Britain. The 
offer was rejected with panic, and the excuse put 
up that ‘they might go astray in the post.’ It is 
impossible, without having seen it, to realise how 
cruel and contemptible is Mr. Kendrick’s attempt 
to equate the ‘rubbish’ on a Russian news-stand 
with the ‘rubbish’ on a Western one. Certainly 
there is rubbish on Western bookstalls; the Daily 
Sketch and the film-fan magazines and the 
bosoms and the rest of it. But there is also a 
vast selection of reading-matter to suit all brows, 
all tastes, and all views; on the Moscow news- 
stands there is nothing—nothing—but Commun- 
ist lies from all over the world. 

What is more, I doubt if there ever will be. 
The most depressing thing about Moscow is the 
way that all the Westerners tell a visitor that 
things have improved out of all recognition in 
the past year, let alone the past decade. Presum- 
ably they will go on improving. But there is a 
point beyond which the regime cannot go with- 
out destroying itself. And the point is reached 
when free comparison with the West becomes 
possible. There are no food-queues in Britain, 
and have not been for many years. There are 
food-queues everywhere in Moscow, which form 
even before the shops open (and the shops open 
early. They also close late, there being no trade 
union to strive for shorter hours for the assist- 
ants). The sight of the pathetic shops, crowded 
with people looking for things to buy, not be- 
cause they want them but because they might 
come in handy for a ‘swap,’ makes a visitor first 
sick, and then angry. But a visitor brings with 
him some standards to judge by. Suppose the 
Russians were able to judge their own system 
against the system that had produced that stretch 
of Oxford Street which contains eight consecu- 
tive shoe-shops; how long would the -regime last 
that has bled them for so long in the pursuit of 
aggrandisement and the perpetuation of its own 
power? 

Mr. Desmond Donnelly, in his book The 
March Wind, has described an encounter with a 
group of Poles with whom he found himself 
journeying across the Soviet Union. He had just 
been in Poland itself, and when they asked him 
what he thought of it, he replied that it was a 
Vicious police state, and detailed the brutality, the 
barbed wire, the secret police, he had seen. The 
Poles laughed in his face. Next day, as they went 
out to board their aeroplane, one of them 
managed to take Mr. Donnelly aside for a 
moment. ‘It is quite true what you say about a 
police state. But we had to react as we did or we 
would have been arrested.’ One day, that spirit 
will come to the Soviet Union. A la bonne heure. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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If you are in favour 
of high taxation, 
please do not read on... 


Officialdom has never had it so good—on your money. Hardly a week goes by without 
new evidence coming to light of extravagant and wasteful spending by Government 
departments. What happens? Deprecating noises are made in the newspapers, one or two 
of the braver spirits in the House put down a question, the wrath of the public peters out 
in another resigned shrug of the shoulders. The State spending spree romps on. And 
taxation stays cripplingly high. 

How much more of your money are you prepared to watch go down the drain before 
you do something about it? 


FIGHTERS WANTED NOW! The Council for the Reduction of Taxation has been 
responsible for bringing into the open many of the worst examples of State extravagance. 
It has awakened MPs to the fact that they no longer have sufficient grip or proper control 
over State spending. The Council is a non-party organisation: its aim is to restrict 
Government expenditure to that which can be economically afforded and to reduce 
taxation. To accomplish this it needs thousands of new members to give moral support 
and encouragement to political leaders with the courage to fight the riotous spending and 
savage taxation that is a continual danger to our national economy and individual well- 
being. 


THE COUNCIL FOR THE REDUCTION OF TAXATION 


President: W.J. Brown 
Chairman: Richard Wolfenden 
Hon. Treasurer: Oliver Smedley, M.C., F.C.A. 
Vice Presidents: Lord Brocket, M.A. 
Sir Charles Cunningham, C.S.I1. 
Lord Granchester, O.B.E. 
Lord Kennet, P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C. 
Sir Leighton Seager, Bart.,C.B.E., D.L., J.P. 
Organising Secretary: F.G. Firebrace 


You can help by sending in your coupon today 
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Carruthers, 
what would the 
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What indeed! The Zodiac Automatic may be his most cherished possession 
but those are hardly the words to influence a jury. If only he testifies 

on plain, simple facts, the case is won. Think of the Zodiac Automatic: 

all the comfort-making details anyone could wish for... good looks— 
inside and out...a cruising speed of over 70...a sports-type 

performance and a formal air for business-like occasions. And 

actually it drives itself—almost! See what I mean Carruthers? Case 


rests! If you think we’ve over-simplified the facts, go and see your 
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Ford Dealer and judge the Zodiac Automatic for yourself! 
£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T. = £1,120.5.10 
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El Dorado 


By PENELOPE GILLIATT 


N any cost-of-living index Caracas comes 
O top. | once noticed this fact idly somewhere, 
and found I could not imagine a city more ex- 
pensive than New York, but the possibility is 
quickly grasped on the spot. At the airport for 
Caracas I am briskly required to buy a small 
postage stamp for my passport that costs nearly 
£3; upon which a better-adjusted fellow-passenger 
comfortingly remarks that his two-room flat here 
costs £2,000 a year. After a few days the cost of 
Caracas seems to become the only fact about it, 
like the scent that is simply advertised as the most 
expensive in the world... . 


Speeding away from the airport in the Gothic 
chill of an air-conditioned Cadillac, one is apt to 
forget that this is only ten degrees north of the 
Equator. From in here, with the bruised mountain 
scenery rushing past, it would seem to be New 
England on a sharp fall day. The cars are all 
American, and so, apparently, is the highway, a 
swift six-lane gradient up to the heights where 
Caracas lies. (The driving, on the other hand, is 
as though a horde of traffic-bound English under- 
graduates were unleashed upon the M1 for the 
first time. It is said that one of the most eloquent 
expressions of national solidarity during the 1958 
revolution that deposed the dictator, Perez 
Jimenez, was the sudden access of motoring man- 
ners during the crisis, when Boy Scouts were de- 
puted to control the traffic and Caracans briefly 
but with passionate loyalty embraced the idea of 
a highway code.) 


The American illusion persists in the centre of 
Caracas, a fine complex of white skyscrapers like 
an etiolated Manhatten, and in any of the big 
hotels, With a thrill of recognition, one finds 
restaurants offering hot turkey sandwich with 
gravy (£2). Coffee is referred to on the menu as 
‘beverage, and comes, unless resisted, with the 
meat course—probably coinciding, in the absence 
of wine, with one’s last gem-like drop of Scotch, 
which costs 16s. a small tot. There is even an 
American-language newspaper on sale, produced 
for the considerable number of Americans in- 
volved in the oil industry and read also by a sur- 
prising proportion of the Venezuelan upper class, 
practically all of whom speak English, for status 
reasons as well as for business. This paper is not 
notable for its coverage of foreign news, but it 
carries an exhaustive amount of gossip. Dunking 
a breakfast doughnut into weak American coffee 
and passing over the photographs of priests bless- 
ing new oil refineries, one bleakly absorbs the 
news that Jo-Ann, popular, pretty wife of the 
Ninth Secretary of the US Embassy, yesterday 
gave a bridge-tea for her large circle of friends, 
including curly-headed cosmopolite Mary Lou, 
wife of the Marine Attaché. . . . 


Maddened by sub-Americana, one bursts out 
of the hotel every morning in a fever to find 
Venezuela. Taxi fares beginning at eight or ten 
shillings, there is some pressure to walk. (No buses 
visible in these ritzy quarters, no trams, no trains. 
The unemployed stay put?) Since the well-to-do 
residential norm seems to be a low and spacious 


house set in a garden, the ground-area consumed 
by the upper classes is immense, and Caracan 
society regularly spends an hour and a quarter in 
its hydramatic chauffeur-driven cars travelling to 
have gins-and-tonics with itself: mostly with its 
cousins, the chic set being intricately inter-related. 
As one walks along the neat, tree-lined roads, the 
houses begin to look more and more like the 
bungalow in Jacques Tati’s Mon Oncle. The most 
advanced are shaped like radio control towers, 
implying much gadgetry within and inhabited by 
doleful children who are meticulously protected 
from contact with what are here called, as in Vic- 
torian England, ‘the poor.’ Now and then these 
Rustingtonian estates unavoidably allow a glimpse 
of where the poor live:. some of them in the 
multi-storey government housing projects; most 
of them in shacks built of corrugated iron, palings 
and newspaper. In a population of six and a half 
million the illiteracy figure is estimated as any- 
thing up to five and a half million. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the land belongs to 2 per cent. of the 
population. 


I am suddenly hailed by a prominent member 
of this 2 per cent., a beautiful Caracan woman 
alight with diamonds and driving a gold-sprayed 
Lincoln, who is shocked to see any acquaintance 
walking. She asks to be excused for not having 
brought the chauffeur, but she does enjoy driving; 
she loves doing things with her hands. The land 
here is owned by her cousin. And this is the 
Country Club; only members are allowed to live 
here. Yes, it is quite exclusive. Oh, no, no 
Negroes! She is not sure of the annual subscrip- 
tion as her husband pays it, but the entrance fee 
is a share worth £3,000. 


We chat for a while about her children. Her 
eldest son is a gynzcologist (I am told later by 
his registrar, treading in his footsteps and eagerly 
assessing the prospects, that he earns about £2,500 
a month in private fees). He had been going to be 
a plastic surgeon, but his parents managed to dis- 
suade him. It is no good being a plastic surgeon 
in Venezuela: not enough patients. ‘Often you 
see the most terrible-looking man, and you offer 
him an operation, but he always refuses. The 
people just don’t mind how ugly they are.’ She 
laughs prettily. 

One of the great tourist attractions in Caracas 
is the journey by téléférique up to the Humboldt 
Hotel, a round sixteen-storey edifice like a rear- 
ing caterpillar at the top of the Avila Mountain. 
The hotel is for looking at rather than for living 
in, partly because it costs £20 a night and partly 
because the altitude sometimes makes guests feel 
ill. (One hears many theories about how this 
whimsical achievement can have arisen. An oil- 


man’s wife explained sympathetically that the 


dictator simply wanted to build the highest hotel 
in the world. A student more tartly held that there 
was a competition to see who could submit the 
plan that would waste the most money, and the 
engineer who thought of the Humboldt project 
won.) My hospitable driver decides that we 
should ascend at once before having lunch with 
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one of her cousins, and we therefore take the 
next car, in the company of two Caracan bloods 
carrying skates. The Humboldt eyrie includes a 
skating-rink that is, I believe, the only skating- 
rink in the equatorial region. 


The terrain changes. The trees become coni- 
ferous, and far below the dangling car there is a 
man walking with what seems to be a husky. 
At the peak it is wintry: the bus-driver who takes 
us to the hotel has a bad cold, and the waiters 
wear sweaters under jackets. It is suddenly very 
quiet. There are no footsteps, no voices, only 
the clouds swirling outside the windows and the . 
indolent rumba rhythm of a barman in hunting 
pink shaking a Martini for an American busi- 
nessman who is sitting alone in a perfectly enor- 
mous bar. The unending and indefinable music 
that is piped into each room—perhaps to break 
the silence?—somehow contributes to the stasis. 
Urged to go up the penthouse because of the 
view, which strikes me as an engagingly non- 
acclimatised thing to say when the ground floor 
itself is 7,000 feet up anyway, we take the eleva- 
tor to the top. It seems to take an infinite time, 
shut into a bright aluminium coffin driven by a 
dwarf in mess-kit who sits speechless and sus- 
pended on a high bar-stool, pressing buttons with 
a small, remote paw. It flashes across one’s mind 
that perhaps he was once able to reach the con- 
trols quite easily and has shrunk because of the 
altitude. 


On the way down I ask whether the hotel 
is ever more densely populated. Not really, I am 
told: but it will soon be humming, because the 
British Council has arranged to house the whole 
Festival Ballet Company there during their visit 
to Caracas. Seventy dancers, at a bargain rate. 
One hopes they have brought the right clothes 
for the climate. Since the téléférique takes twenty 
minutes and seats perhaps sixteen, there may be 
administrative difficulties. 


Back in the tropics, we drive flashily into the 
suburbs for lunch. The house where we are going 
was built at a cost of three million dollars and is 
approached through a gate that has gold spikes 
on the top of it to keep out the poor. I resist the 
temptation to bite one of the spikes to see if it 
bends, as real gold should. The owner, driving 
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‘I have always believed in giving the public what 
it wants.’ 








with us, gestures to a distant huddle of shacks. 
‘We chose this place because it was unspoilt, but 
since then all these have arrived” 

The lunch-party begins with iced punch in the 
hundred-foot drawing-room, which has walls of 
Russian onyx and a Venetian glass ceiling, but 
this is soon felt to be not quite intime and we 
move to the basement, an expensive afterthought 
carved out of the rock and decorated like an 
English pub, with English weathered oak beams, 
pewter mugs and chilly air-conditioning so that 
there can be a real log-fire. At lunch I sit next to 
a man who tells me about the present liberal 
government. I murmur tentatively that to a new- 
comer the difference between rich and poor still 
seems striking, at which he and his relations 
nod their heads elegiacally, but tell me that all 
this is passing. There is agrarian reform, for in- 
stance, though the trouble is that the poor have 
no will to work, otherwise they wouldn’t be poor, 
would they? And there are the hospitals, very 


Patron or 


fine, and the universities, all free. And income 
tax has been made crippling for those with higher 
incomes :: 45 per cent. for anyone with more than 
£2,800,000 a year. 

While the owner is courteously driving us back 
to the city, we have one of the car windows open 
to keep warm, but he closes it suddenly. ‘I’m 
afraid they smell very bad,’ he says, nodding his 
head at some shacks by the road. There is a 
rusting and obviously disused taxi drawn up be- 
side one of them, with the bonnet open and the 
engine disgorged like offal on the ground, pre- 
sumably so that the spare parts can be sold. He 
glares at it triumphantly. “You see—they all have 
cars, these people. It’s just that they don’t care 
what their houses look like. If ‘you went into 
any of those places you'd find they had every- 
thing. Washing machines. Television. And a very 
bad smell,’ he says, his good humour returning. 
‘They certainly have more of that than they know 
what to do with.’ 


Dictator ? 


BY CHARLES WILSON* 


T is time the Government did some hard think- 
Tics about State patronage of the Arts. This 
month the Chairman of the Arts Council retires. 
In February the Treasury grant in aid was in- 
creased to £14 million—still only a quarter of the 
cost of, say, the Doncaster bypass, but many 
times the sums contemplated when the present 
arrangements were set up. Administrative costs 
are already running at £120,000 a year. They will 
now be more. How does the system work? What 
results does it give the taxpayers? How does the 
Arts Council reach its decisions on patronage? 
To whom, if anybody, is it answerable? These 
questions are more, not less, important in a matter 
where Ministers are apt to be paralysed by what 
they consider expert judgments and where all but 
one voter in a thousand is bored to death by 
the whole business. 

The answer, carefully veiled but plainly 
discernible, is to be found in the figures (not the 
prose) of the Council’s Annual Report. These 
make it plain that the effect of Arts Council 
policies has been to accelerate the natural ten- 
dency for money, influence and power in the 


Arts to flow to the metropolis and to strengthen 
the monopolistic hold of a dwindling circle of 
institutions and persons. Three-quarters of the 
grant goes to heap coals of fire on metropolitan 
audiences already sated with entertainment. 
Diplomatically timed rescue operations in the 
provinces (like that recently performed for the 
Hallé) do not disguise their untypical nature. The 
characteristic gesture is a handful of silver to 
the Little Poetry Festival of the Cley Women’s 
Institute. The great provincial towns and cities 
are left, more than ever, culturally undeveloped 
areas living on crumbs from the metropolitan 
table—concert party opera, for example—or-their 
own brave amateur efforts. 

Protests are made. In recent weeks respon- 
sible voices have been raised in the Yorkshire 
Post, the Birmingham Post, the Hanley Evening 
Sentinel, the Scotsman, the Glasgow Herald and 
elsewhere. All to no purpose. The process of 
dimming the lamps of opera, music and drama 
in the provinces goes on. The criticisms are 
ignored. The only concession is that rather more 
effort is devoted to proving that the provinces 
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All religion has relation to life, and the life of 
religion is to do good.—SWEDENBORG 


The New Church is founded on a new revelation from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
this, a course of twelve lessons is offered free of 


Send your name and address to : 
NEW CHURCH ENQUIRY CENTRE (A) 


20 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1, 
for details and lessons 1 and 2. 


We shall not approach you personally unless requested. 


To extend knowledge of 
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can only absorb a decreasing amount of opera, 
although the original Arts Council argument was 
that the increased grant was needed to provide 
more. 


Behind a facade of council meetings and’ | 


advisory panels the Council officials stumble from 
expedient to expedient. What could be more 
lamentable than its inability (or refusal) to answer 
frankly the questions put to it recently in the 
Times about its annihilation of the Carl Rosa 
Opera? Here was a private opera company 
bought with public funds and entrusted to a body 
of voluntary trustees. Acting on excuses which 
were palpably absurd, the Arts Council removed 
their grant without warning and subsequently re- 
fused to discuss its actions. This was merely one 
incident in a disastrous series of attempts, econo- 
mically naive and zsthetically damaging, to 
amalgamate the opera companies. When the 


policy created havoc at Sadler’s Wells, the Arts | 
Council hastily disowned the policy and blamed |. 


it on the very opera companies which had 
opposed it. 

Accountability? Both Lords and Commons 
have been told (and the Annual Report repeated 
it) that ‘further discussions’ would be opened 
with the Carl Rosa Trust, who still carry the 
burden of a unique and magnificent opera library, 
scenery and costumes. Have any discussions been 
opened? No. The stock Treasury defence of this 
miserable debacle has been that for the Govern- 
ment to intervene would be to bureaucratise the 
Arts. What preposterous nonsense! The adminis- 


tration of over a million pounds is a serious | 


business. What could be a worse example of 
bureaucratisation than an administration that 
mistakes caballing for statesmanship, rejects all 
criticism as impertinent and draws down a curtain 
of silence whenever it is stumped for an answer. 
It is a strange comment on our faith in demo- 
cratic government that we should remove from 
its processes the most dangerous task of all— 
patronage—and entrust it to a department with- 
out a Minister, owing no responsibility to Parlia- 
ment, and staffed’ by amateurs untrained in the 
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public service who act as judge and jury on the | 


wisdom of their own actions. 

It is time to ask again whether any government- 
sponsored agency can safely be relieved of parlia- 
mentary supervision if the effect is to encourage 
defiance of all reasonable criticism and question- 
ing. The Government would do well to ponder 


the long-term effects on other agents, like the | 


University Grants Committee, of the obdurate 
refusal of the Arts Council to answer for its 
actions. There has been a marked tendency in 
recent months for many who would have dis- 
missed the idea as absurd at one time to favour 
the transfer of State patronage to a Minister. The 
Minister of Education has administered the 
museums fairly and sensibly. Would the Arts be 


bureaucratised in his care? Would a larger mea- | 


sure of regional responsibility not halt the growth 
of the great cultural wen? Both suggestions de- 
serve consideration. But if the Government takes 
the obviously easier course and merely appoints 
a new chairman of the Council, his first duty 
should be to inquire impartially into the Carl 


Rosa affair. It should not be allowed to continue 


to stain the reputation of our public administra- 
tion any longer. 





* Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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MEMORANDUM BY THE BBC 


an October of last year the BBC’s Yugoslav Service has been per- 


sistently attacked in the Spectator. The BBC would like the following 


facts made known. 

The correspondence in the Spectator started on October 30 with a 
letter from an anonymous Yugoslav émigré, signing himself Z. Marn, 
and with an editorial asking for a full-scale investigation of the BBC 
Yugoslav Service. The correspondence continued with a number of 
letters, signed or pseudonymous; among the correspondents were more 
Yugoslav émigrés. The main burden of the criticisms was that the Yugo- 
slav Service was unduly favourable to Titoist Communism and was in- 
fluenced by it. On December 18 the editor suspended the correspondence 
because he thought there would be a government inquiry and because 
a parliamentary question had been put down by Mr. Desmond Donnelly, 
MP. On February 10 this year, Mr. Robert Allan, Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, replied to Mr. Donnelly that from all the 
evidence available the BBC Yugoslav Service was successful in its pur- 
pose of getting British news and views to a very large number of 
Yugoslav. listeners. He added that after looking into the Spectator’s 
criticisms he could give an assurance that the Yugoslav Service was not 
influenced by Communists, either from Yugoslavia or from this country. 
The Spectator did not print the latter part of the answer, but on March 11 
issued a 4,000-word memorandum setting out its charges in detail. 

To put these charges in perspective it is necessary to give some basic 
information about the Yugoslav Service. It broadcasts for ninety minutes 
a day—on some days a little more—and of this,.on an average, about 
forty minutes is news. This, the most important part of the output, is 
almost wholly ighored in the Spectator’s memorandum. The news is 
assembled and edited by the External Services News Department and is 
substantially the same as is broadcast throughout the BBC External 
Services. The only variations permitted are those which make the news 
more comprehensible or more relevant to the local audience whose 
attention needs to be engaged. Thus an item on Yugoslavia may be given 
more amply in the Yugoslav news bulletins, provided that its accuracy 
can be confirmed to the extent required by BBC news generally. The 
news, of course, covers a great many of the subjects referred to in the 
Spectators memorandum, such as Yugoslav affairs (where these are 
important enough) and statements on British attitudes to Communism, 
together with a wide range of Commonwealth, colonial and domestic 


news, reflecting conditions in democratic countries. 

The news is followed by press reviews; by topical talks giving the 
background to currentsevents; and by longer-term features giving a 
picture of very many aspects of life in Britain and the Commonwealth, 
also of the international situation generally. The picture given must be 
truthful, and must accurately reflect, as the Spectator puts it, ‘all sig- 
nificant trends of opinion in this country—whether or not they happen 
to be favourable to Tito.’ The programmes must be framed in the national 
interest and must take into account, among other things, government 
policy. It follows from this that the Yugoslav Service must reflect the 
distinction which exists between President Tito’s regime and other. Com- 
munist regimes. Since the policy of HM Government, which''is sup- 
ported in this matter by the Opposition, is based on this distinction it 
would be neither truthful nor in the national interest to ignore it. Neither 
would it serve the national interest to put out broadcasts by ‘the Yugo- 
slay democratic opposition,’ an unfamiliar group mentioned but not 
defined by the Spectator. For the BBC, through its Yugoslav Service, to 
provide a platform for any such faction would give a misleading picture 
of that faction’s importance. 

It is the business of the Yugoslav Service to give its listeners a picture 
of a free society in action and this it does continually, in news and pro- 
grammes. This positive. projection of the way of life in Britain, the 
Commonwealth and the free world generally is the broadcaster’s best 
antidote to Communism. Experience and evidence show clearly that 
theoretical refutation of Communism as a system would bore listeners, 
and that it is better to reflect the British attitude to Communism in more 
practical terms, that is, in reports of speeches, in press comments and 
reports on Communist parties in action both in countries which they 
dominate and in others. But more important than all that is the positive 
projection of British life and outlook. 

So much for the general background against which the Spectator’s 
particular charges must be examined. 

The charges themselves can be summed up under two headings. First, 
failure to report or comment on Yugoslav events for fear of offending 
the Tito regime. Secondly, employment of Yugoslav Communist staff 
and outside contributors, who are allowed to influence policy in favour 
of the Tito regime and to carry confidential information to the Yugoslav 
Government or other authorities. 





(From this point the BBC’s statement runs in the left-hand column, and our comments in the right-hand column.) 


BBC 


On the first charge concerning programme policy the Spectator says: 
‘Yugoslav listeners have many times asked for specific comments on 
various events at home’; this is not true. The Spectator then cites the 
case of Desmond Clarke who, in the late 1940s and early 1950s, used to 
give commentaries on Yugoslav affairs, and who is alleged to have been 
silenced after Yugoslav press criticism. Desmond Clarke himself explained 
in a letter to the Spectator, published on November 6, 1959, why he 
gave up his commentaries. He wrote: ‘The fact is nobody silenced me. 
I silenced myself. It is true that our Embassy in Belgrade was beginning 
to feel that my commentaries were tactless and even officious. But I 
might still be broadcasting to Yugoslavia, perhaps less censoriously, 
had I not decided for personal reasons to leave the BBC.’ Next it is stated 
that ‘when Yugoslavia voted with the Soviet group against the UN 
resolution on Hungary there was no comment on this fact in the Yugo- 
Slav broadcasts.’ In fact the Yugoslav vote on Hungary in the UN was 
fully reported in the news and there was also extensive coverage in the 
Yugoslav Service of the UN Hungarian debates in news, press com- 
ment, and commentaries. No one listening to the Service could have been 
left in the Ieast doubt about the British attitude to the UN vote. Next 
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We did not say in our memorandum that Desmond Clarke had been 
silenced after Yugoslav press criticism: we said that his talks had ceased 
after such criticism (Mr. Clarke was attacked by Borba, the chief Com- 
munist paper, on a number of occasions). 

In his letter to us last week Mr. Clarke said that the talks came to an 
end ‘principally because of my own reluctance to continue them’; but 
he admits that they ended ‘partly because of criticism from our Embassy 
in Belgrade.’ The BBC omits this information; and it also omits to say 
that the type of broadcast that Mr. Clarke was doing was discontinued— 
in spite of its great popularity; recorded by (among others) Martin Eslin 
after his trip to Yugoslavia in 1954. 


The BBC has not understood the point we were making in our mem- 
orandum.. The same news and comment programmes go out to all the 
countries in Eastern Europe; and these contained references to the Yugo- 
slav vote on Hungary, and the prison sentences on the Social Demo- 
crats. Our complaint was that no special comment was made on the Yugo- 
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it is stated that the Yugoslav Service was silent about the trial and sentence 
of Krekic and other Social Democrats two years ago. This is not true. 
The trial and sentence and the British and other reactions to them were 
reported at length in news, press reviews and comment. Next there is a 
statement that when the BBC commissioned a talk by a member of the 
Yugoslav Service about Yugoslavia it was not broadcast to Yugoslavia 
but was broadcast to other countries. The talk was in fact commissioned 
precisely for this purpose and was not put in terms suitable for broad- 
casting to Yugoslavia. This is a general practice which is regularly 
adopted in situation reports about a country in the news, whether it 
happens to be France, the US, the USSR or any other. Next, a very 
recent commentary by Mr. Walter Kolarz on Church-State relations 
in Yugoslavia, which was broadcast in the Yugoslav Service, is attributed 
to a change of heart in the Yugoslav Service induced by the Spectator’s 
criticisms. The Spectator’s criticisms had nothing to do with it. This talk 
was commissioned both for the Yugoslav Service and for other European 
Services because the Church-State situation had changed as a result 
of the death of Cardinal Stepinac. It happens in fact comparatively rarely 
that Yugoslav internal affairs are of sufficient general interest to warrant 
British comment. When they are, comment is given appropriately in the 
Yugoslav and other services either in the form of press reviews or in 
commentaries as in the above instance. 

One of the means by which such comment is given is in monthly 
round-ups of press comment. These, of course, can only be given when 
there is sufficient interesting material about Yugoslavia in the press. 
This is often not the case. Contrary to’ the Spectator’s statement, such a 
round-up was given to Yugoslav listeners in December, but in January 
and February there was not enough material. The case of the Social 
Democrat leader, Dusan Popovic, who died in 1918 and whose bones 
were disinterred from England and reinterred in Yugoslavia last 
December, is cited by the Spectator as calling for comment. It was con- 
sidered for comment and not regarded as sufficiently interesting or 
important. 

Finally there are the Spectator’s criticisms of the Yugoslav Service’s 
treatment of the trial of Milovan Djilas and of his book The New Class 
in 1957. This was indeed a subject on which there was considerable dis- 

‘ cussion within the BBC and over so difficult and delicate a matter there 
are bound to be differences of opinion on the action taken. The decision 
noted by the Spectator not to broadcast extracts of The New Class to 
Yugoslavia was reached after careful consideration and has since re- 
mained a subject for argument within the BBC. The publication of the 
book was, of course, covered in the news; full summaries of reviews 
were given which contained the gist of the argument and some quota- 
tions; there were also press reviews giving reactions to the book. These 
various broadcasts were both favourable to the book and unfavourable. 
An unfavourable one was that of the article by Barbara Castle in the 
New Statesman of August 10, 1957, to which the Spectator has referred. 
The Spectator represents Mrs. Castle, in a letter in the New Statesman 
and Nation of October 5, 1957, as withdrawing her unfavourable opinion 
of Dijilas’s picture of Yugoslavia and as saying of it ‘may I now express 
my deep disappointment that I was wrong. . . . Apparently I spoke too 
soon and too optimistically.’ In fact Mrs. Castle was referring to another 
matter, namely that she had spoken too soon and too optimistically 
about the permission to Vladimir Dedijer to travel abroad since he 
had later been refused a visa to come to Manchester University. Of 
Dijilas’s book, Mrs. Castle wrote in her letter: ‘I did not like the book, 
but I am certain that the proceedings on account of it would do more 
harm to Yugoslavia than the book could ever do.’ It is arguable that 


Mrs. Castle’s letter should all the same have been used but that is no - 


excuse for the Spectator giving it quite another meaning. 

To return to Dijilas’s trial, the Spectator refers to the editing down of 
a reference to it in a survey of the international events of the week. 
The survey was, of course, not designed specifically for Yugoslavia and 
the responsible editor cut part of the passage on Diilas as well as other 
passages in order to give, in his words, ‘a fair and balanced view of the 
important international events of the week.’ On this highly contro- 
versial subject, about which opinion, understandably, is sharply divided, 
the over-all picture given by the Spectator of the Yugoslav Service’s treat- 
ment of the Dijilas affair is wholly misleading. British opinion, including 
that of the Labour Party, was fully given in news and press comment. 

As to the second main charge, regarding the employment of Yugoslav 
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slav programmes. These programmes are deliberately left fiexible to enable 
news and comment to be amplified when it concerns an individual country; 
but in cases where the news might embarrass the Yugoslav authorities 
it is rejected as ‘not newsworthy.’ 
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A very interesting coincidence! Mr. Kolarz enjoys a world-wide repu- 
tation as an expert on Communism and on Eastern Europe; and he has 
been with the BBC for many years. Perhaps the BBC would like to tell 
us how many times previously he has been commissioned to write talks 
on Yugoslavia, in which criticism of the regime has been encouraged? 


We said that there was no press round-up in December, January or 
February, and in fact there was one in December. This was certainly a 
mistake, but the BBC’s comment only strengthens our case. Our com- 
plaint was that the press review had been stopped altogether for a year 
‘and only half-heartedly resumed after the correspondence in the Spectator 
began’ (incidentally, did they contain any reference to the correspondence 
in the Spectator?). The BBC now confirms the truth of our assertion. 

Who decides whether ‘news is sufficiently interesting or important’ 
for comment? Popovic was disinterred here in November, 1959, to be 
reinterred with macabre pomp in Belgrade—which suggests that people 
in Yugoslavia must have been interested. Over here, the Guardian con- 
ducted a lively correspondence on the business; an MP, the Yugoslav 
press attaché, the veteran Yugoslav Socialist leader Mr. Topalovic and 
others found it interesting enough to write about. So did the Star 
(December 1, 1959). And in Belgrade, high party and State officials 
joined in honouring Popovic’s remains. Yet the BBC did not think the 
subject interesting enough. Well, well . . . 

The Diilas case is neither ‘delicate’ nor ‘difficult’; it is perfectly straight- 
forward. A man who dared to recognise he had been in error spoke up 
about it, and was brutally silenced and imprisoned for his courage in doing 
so. That the BBC should feel more concerned about the susceptibilities of 
his gaolers than about the British viewpoint is precisely what we are com- 
plaining about. The decision to broadcast extracts of Djilas’s book on other 
national services, but not to Yugoslavia, is the most disgraceful episode in 
this whole business. 

We must apologise for inadvertently telescoping a note made at the 
time of Mrs. Castle’s letter. But again, the mistake does not affect our 
argument. Later in the same letter (as the BBC admits) Mrs. Castle did 
express her views on the Djilas affair. “Yugoslavia is in danger,’ she 
wrote, ‘of losing some of her best friends in this country by actions of 
this kind’ (bringing Dijilas to trial). Yet the BBC, which had given her 
earlier views in full, now admits that Mrs. Castle’s letter was not used. 
Why not? 

Of all the BBC’s evasions in their memorandum, this is really the most 
abject. Events which were rightly rated of world interest by the author, Mr. 
M. Latey (now head of the East European Services of the BBC) and used 
in the other services, were cut out of the script to be broadcast to the country 
where the events had actually taken place. Who was ‘the responsible 
editor’ who decided on this censorship? And if this was his idea of 
ensuring a ‘fair and balanced view,’ was he immediately replaced? Such 
excuses are 1984 double-talk of the most unpleasant type; and it is astonish- 
ing to see the BBC trying to justify them. 


The BBC, we note, does not attempt to deny our charge that the press 
round-up for that month was tilted against Djilas; or that the broadcast 
of Morgan Phillips’s protest was used only on the noon transmission (an 
unimportant one), and cut out later; or that there was no special comment 
either by an outside contributor or a BBC commentator. 
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Communist contributors and staff, the Spectator writes: ‘The Yugoslav 
Communist point of view is regularly given an opportunity of expressing 
itself.’ The Spectator then refers to broadcasts by Yugoslav visitors to 
this country. In fact Yugoslav visitors are used, not to express any Com- 
munist point of view, but to report on events, entertainments, places 
of interest and activities which they have seen in the UK. This is a com- 
paratively small but valuable contribution to the extensive ‘Projection 
of Britain’ material broadcast in the Yugoslav Service. 

‘There are,’ says the Spectator, ‘people in Yugoslavia who complain that 
the BBC is nothing else but an extension of the Yugoslav News Agency 
and one can hardly be surprised.’ This remarkable statement is supported 
by two alleged cases, of which the more recent one is five years old and the 
other is seven. Kirigin, a Yugoslav journalist then in London, was tried out 
in two or three ‘Letters from London’—introduced as personal expressions 
of opinion—before he returned to Yugoslavia in 1953; and the experiment 
has not been repeated. In the BBC’s files no trace can be found of the 
Yugoslav trade unionist who is said to have commented on the big dockers’ 
strike of 1955. i 

Next under this heading the Spectator writes, ‘Not all visitors to Britain 
are welcome to the BBC. Not, for example, Vladimir Dedijer. He was in 
this country in the spring of 1957 and delivered a notable lecture at London 
University. He also apparently approached the Yugoslav Service but his 
request for time to deliver a talk was turned down. The BBC was in fact 
following the lead of Radio Belgrade and the Yugoslav press in denying 
Mr. Dedijer the right to state his case.’ It is not true that Mr. Dedijer 
approached the Yugoslav Service with a request to broadcast. He was in 
fact asked to broadcast after his lecture and said that he would prefer not to. 

Finally, we come to the most serious charge of all—that relating to staff. 
The Spectator writes, ‘In order to establish “better relations” with the Yugo- 
slav regime a system whereby staff is brought over from Yugoslavia for 
terms up to five years was instituted in 1954.’ This is untrue. No such scheme 
of recruitment has ever been used for the purpose alleged by the Spectator. 
In fact, recruitment under the short-term contract system has caused con- 
siderable dispute with the Yugoslav authorities and still does so. The 
employment of language staff on short-term contract was started soon after 
the war (in 1948) and is applied to the great majority of the BBC’s forty 
external services. 

Its aim is to improve the quality of the broadcasts by recruiting and 
training good announcers and translators with up-to-date experience of 
the changing linguistic usages of the countries from which they come and 
to which their particular Services are directed. Yugoslavia is the only Com- 
munist country to which the system can be applied. Of the present Yugo- 
slav programme staff of eleven, only two are employed under this system. 
Naturally the BBC is aware of the pressures to which citizens of totalitarian 
countries are subject in such circumstances. 

‘These people,’ writes the Spectator, ‘can keep the Yugoslavs informed 
about the day-to-day programmes and decisions, about the visitors who 
come from Yugoslavia, about correspondence of the section with Yugo- 
slavia, ete., and about the other members of the section and their views 
and comments.’ The Spectator also suggests that Listener Research reports 
containing names and addresses of correspondents in Yugoslavia might be 
handed over to the Yugoslav Embassy. In fact, Listener Reports contain no 
names and addresses; and the letters themselves to and from listeners are 
handled with due regard for security and have strictly limited circulation. 
The staff in question could tell the Yugoslav Embassy nothing of import- 
ance even if they wanted to and they could know nothing confidential 
about the correspondence with Yugoslavia. . 

As announcer-translators and occasional reporters these members of 
the staff on short-term contract from Yugoslavia perform a most valuable 
service, but they do not, as suggested in the Spectator, have any influence 
on broadcasting policy. It is stated that the news of the death of Bishop 
Velimirovic in March, 1956, was dropped from a Yugoslav bulletin as 
a result of the intervention of one such member of the staff. In fact it was 
dropped from the bulletin by the responsible editor in the News Room, 
because there was uncertainty about the item’s importance as news. When 
the Bishop was buried a report was given with obituary material. 

Secondly it is stated that in reports on Wimbledon in 1959 the name of 
Branovic, a lawn tennis player who had left Yugoslavia and gone to Western 
Germany, was omitted from the list of the German team. In fact Branovic 
was not entered by the Federal German Lawn Tennis Association and 
therefore in no sense was he a member of the West German team. Thirdly, 
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It is interesting to hear that the BBC knew as long as seven years ago 
that the Yugoslav service had been used by some Communists to 
transmit propaganda. May we ask whether any disciplinary action was 
taken at the time? Was anybody censured? And if the BBC will open its 
files to inspection by an independent inquiry we will be glad to help them 
find the reference to the dockers’ strike. 


Mr. Dedijer is in the US; we are content to await his own version of the 
case. 


This explanation sounds very thin. The great majority of people imported 
have been no asset to the service either as broadcasters or translators. 
Their Serbo-Croat may have been good, but their English has often been 
pathetic (one of them translated ‘Board of Trade’ as ‘Seamen’s Union’ 
(board—‘on board’); and another translated ‘international affairs’ as ‘inter- 
national “affairs” ’ (scandals). One news bulletin translated contained no 
less than fourteen errors in a fifteen-minute programme. Candidly, we 
cannot accept the BBC's explanation that these people were employed ‘to 
improve the quality of the broadcasts’—even if our own one is not correct. 

What they have done, admittedly, is introduce Communist jargon into 
broadcasts; and very unappetising some of it is, too. 


The BBC does not comment, we note, on our allegation that some of 
these people established a Communist cell in Bush House. If the Corpora- 
tion is ‘aware of the pressures to which citizens of totalitarian countries 
are subject in such circumstances’ why is something not done about it? 


We regret the mistake over listener reports; but even if they do not 
actually contain names and addresses, the anxiety of the Embassy to get 
hold of them is surely significant. 


According to the BBC the news of the death of Bishop Velimirovic was 
dropped from a bulletin ‘by the responsible editor in the news room.’ In a 
letter in our correspondence columns this week Mr. Bozovic, the trans- 
lator, says he was responsible for the change. Who is speaking the truth? 

The reason Mr. Bozovic gives is typical of the flimsiness of the ‘not 
important as news’ excuses: one might just as well say no reference should 
be made to the death of an Archbishop of Canterbury in the morning news 
bulletins because it has been on the bulletins the night before. 


Branovic, a. Yugoslav, was playing at Wimbledon. He was well enough 
known for the BBC’s news room to mention him in a general news item; 
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a member of the staff is said to have wilfully mistranslated a news item 
about the death of Cardinal Stepinac. ‘The item as originally written,’ 
writes the Spectator, ‘referred to the fact that Stepinac had been sentenced 
to imprisonment “for alleged collaboration with the Nazis.” She trans- 
lated it “for collaboration as established by the court with the Nazis.” Since 
this incident is so recent it has been possible to examine it in full detail. 
The news story in English did indeed say that the Cardinal was sentenced 
‘for alleged collaboration with the Pavelic regime.’ This, as the responsible 
news editor agrees, was a loose and inaccurate formula. The Yugoslav 
translators discussed how it should be rendered and suggested that ‘alleged’ 
should be translated ‘po nalazu suda.’ This does not mean, as is suggested 
in the Spectator, ‘as established by the court,’ which would carry the 
implication that the court was right; it means ‘according to the finding of 
the court,’ which carries no such implication. An apology is especially due 
to the translator, named by the Spectator, against whom the allegation was 
made, 

In the ensuing paragraph the Spectator writes, “The exchange of staff is 
purely imaginary. Traffic is one-way.’ It is not at all clear what is meant by 
this, but it seems to rest on a confusion between the short-term contract 
system and the exchanges of staff with the Yugoslav Radio as with many 
other radio organisations, which have taken place for much shorter 
periods. In fact the Yugoslav Radio is always eager for such exchanges 
since Yugoslav Radio personnel have more to learn from the BBC than 
BBC staff have from Yugoslav Radio. But the BBC is rarely able to recipro- 
cate owing to the shortage of Serbo-Croat-speaking staff. 

The Spectator quotes one abortive attempt at such an exchange. Mr. 
Valentine when he went to Yugoslavia was indeed approached by the 
UDBA, or Security Police; they tried to put pressure on him and he at 
once left the country. The BBC did not, as the Spectator states, hush the 
matter up, but protested strongly to Zagreb Radio, which denied respon- 
sibility; the BBC also urged that representations should be made to the 
Yugoslav Government. But this exchange system has nothing in common 
with the short-term contract system, since the Yugoslavs who come here 
for periods up to five years are, of course, members of the BBC staff and 
not the staff of the Yugoslav Radio. 

One of those who came over under the short-term contraet system was 
Mr. Gregovic. His contract was terminated after a six-month proba- 
tionary period. It is not the practice of the BBC to publish the reasons for 
such decisions but the account given by the Spectator is a gross distortion. 
For example it is not true that the BBC authorities, as the Spectator puts 
it, ‘tried hard to put pressure on him’ not to ask for asylum; on the 
contrary it was they who suggested to him that he should get in touch with 
the Home Office on this matter. Representations from Belgrade Radio had 
nothing to do with the ending of Mr. Gregovic’s contract. 

The reader will conclude for himself whether the facts justify the use by 
the Spectator of such phrases as ‘a permanent Communist cell at Bush 
House’ or the description of the. Yugoslav Service as ‘a kind of super- 
numerary PRO for Titoism in this country.” The Spectator has drawn its 
allegations from the output of the Yugoslav Service over seven years. 
During those seven years the Yugoslav service has broadcast thirty million 
words. And the judgment of course lies ultimately with the listeners in 
Yugoslavia. 

The Spectator, for its own ‘listener research,’ has relied solely on an item 
in the Schweitzer Radio-Zeitung. According to this item: ‘For some time 
past a transmission in Croat by the Spanish Radio has been highly popular 
among Yugoslavs . . . in Serbia too, listening to Madrid appears to be no 
less widespread. The transmissions of the BBC on the other hand are 
rejected by many Yugoslavs as being pro-Tito. The Yugoslav programme 
of Radio Paris and the Voice of America are more popular.’ From 
this single piece of evidence the Spectator draws the conclusion 
that the BBC broadcasts ‘attract fewer listeners than any other broad- 
casting service beamed at Yugoslavia.’ The item in the Schweitzer Radio- 
Zeitung on which this statement is based is signed XYZ. In the same 
number of the paper (July, 1958) the same XYZ states that an anti- 
Communist radio station on Rumanian territory could be repeatedly 
heard in the West spreading freedom slogans. From no other source has 
there been any evidence for such an illegal transmitter on Rumanian 
territory. 

It happened that shortly before that issue of Schweitzer Radio-Zeitung 
went to press the BBC in March-April, 1958, was carrying out a Listener 
Research competition in Slovenia. Two hundred and sixteen of the 
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but his name was deliberately and arbitrarily removed by a translator for 
political reasons. Yet the BBC continues to assert that members of the staff 
have had no say in such matters! 


1960 


We do not want to go into linguistic detail, but our Serbo-Croat experts 
maintain that Miss Zikovic’s translation was incorrect. In any case, this 
is a technicality. ‘Sentenced for alleged collaboration with the Nazis’ was 
given a different meaning in the translation whichever way—the BBC’s or 
ours—you look at it. There is a perfectly good word for ‘alleged’ (navodni) 
in the language. And why condemn the phrase as ‘a loose and inaccurate 
formula?’ It seems succinct to us. 


There is no shortage of Serbo-Croat speaking citizens in England; but 
there is, unfortunately, a shortage of Serbo-Croat speakers who are suitable 
for this purpose, because the BBC has been unable to retain their services, 
They have not liked the political atmosphere to which they are expected 
to conform in Bush House. If there is a shortage, it is the BBC who is to 
blame. In any case, after the treatment given to Mr. Valentine in Yugo- 
slavia it is hardly surprising that nobody but a Titoist would care to risk 
going there. 


We are grateful to the BBC for at least admitting the truth of our allega- 
tions about Mr. Valentine. When we said they tried to hush up the case we 
were not thinking of futile protests to Yugoslav; we were referring to the 
fact that this important story was hushed up in this country. 


‘It is not the practice of the BBC to publish their reasons for such 
decisions.’ In that case the BBC can hardly complain if the victims of such 
decisions—sacked with no reason given, perhaps, and at short notice— 
take their case to the press. We will publish Mr. Gregovic’s reply in our 
correspondence columns next week. Suffice to say for the present that we 
are inclined to believe his version rather than the BBC’s. 


- In seven years, thirty million words. And how many of them were critical 
of the Yugoslav regime? That is the question we asked in our 
memorandum; yet the BBC has had nothing to say on this subject. 


The item was only an example, not our sole source of information. We 
had a number of letters expressing the same view, some of them smuggled 
out of Yugoslavia. 
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listeners who took part in this competition spontaneously referred to 
listening to other foreign stations besides the BBC, seventy-six of them 
mentioned the French Radio, forty-seven the Voice of America and only one 
mentioned Radio Madrid. In the BBC Serbo-Croat Listener Competition in 
March, 1959, thirty-three entrants mentioned listening to other stations; 
thirteen mentioned Voice of America, ten Radio Paris and again one 
mentioned Radio Madrid. 

Among the many hundreds of listeners’ letters received by the BBC some 
make comparisons with other stations and, although nine out of ten prefer 
the BBC, one or two have mentioned preferences for Radio Paris or 
Voice of America. In no case has Radio Madrid been given favourable 
mention. 

The Slovene listener competition, March to April, 1958, gave the most 
decisive evidence of the popularity of the BBC. There were more than 
1,400 entries. That is to say one in five hundred of the adult population 
of Slovenia was willing to take any risk involved and to pay high postal 
charges in order to comment on the BBC’s broadcasts. The overwhelming 
majority of the comments showed warm appreciation of the Service, par- 
ticularly with regard to news and political commentaries. Similar reactions 
come from other parts of Yugoslavia in hundreds of letters, also in reports 
from visitors and in reports reaching the BBC through the British Embassy. 

The British Information Services, in normal times, issue daily to Yugo- 
slavs many thousands of copies of BBC news bulletins; and it is reckoned 
that each is seen by at least three people. In times of crisis the number is 
greatly increased. In addition, thousands of copies of the BBC’s (Yugo- 
slav) English by Radio lessons are issued. The circulation of London 
Calling Europe (the programme bulletin of the BBC’s European Services) in 
Yugoslavia is 9,101 copies. 

These facts and figures give some indication of what the judgment of 
Yugoslav listeners on the BBC Yugoslav Service would be. 
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Slovenes comprise no more than a tenth of the population of Yugo- 
slavia, and are far from typical of the country. It is hardly surprising that 
Radio Madrid is not popular among them, as it does not happen to broad- 
cast in Slovene—only in Serbo-Croat, an altogether different language. 

In any case, the BBC appears to forget that Yugoslavia is a police state, 
where the privacy of the mail is not respected. For this reason reactions 
hostile to the regime (or friendly to hostile elements, such as Radio Madrid) 
would rarely be sent through the post. 


The BBC’s figures may be correct, but their interpretation is comical. 
Of course a lot of people want to learn English, and the lessons are very 
popular (English, incidentally, is the language most useful for a prospec- 
tive refugee to know) ; but they are provided by a different branch-—not the 
Yugoslav service. Nor is there any risk involved in commenting favour- 
ably on the BBC’s broadcasts. There would be a risk, and a very serious 
one, if anybody commented unfavourably on a service with -which. the 
Tito Government is so satisfied. 


Since our memorandum was written its opinions have been confirmed 
in an article from Belgrade by Alan Green, correspondent of Reynolds 
News. Green vouches for the truth of our charges and says ‘where, to 
sober listeners in Yugoslavia, the BBC has fallen down is in the delicate 
caution with which it tiptoes around when the Yugoslavs do something 
about which, rightly or wrongly, Western opinion is aroused,’ and, though 
he goes on to defend the BBC’s decision to have a special policy for Yugo- 
slavia ‘it is quite another matter for the BBC to carry this to the point of 
surrendering any right of criticism.’ 
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The British Petroleum Company Limited is interested in men 
from Nigeria, Ghana and Sierra Leone who wish to join a 
growing industry marketing petroleum products in West Africa. 
Careers in Sales, Engineering, Accounts, Advertising, Admini- 
stration and other fields are planned for successful candidates, 
who, after satisfactory completion of training, will be appointed 
initially to junior executive posts in the Company. 

Men, up to 40 years of age, who have a degree or equivalent 
professional qualification or who are nearing completion of their 

~— studies may apply. Men who are bonded to Government or other 
bodies cannot be considered. Interviews will be held in London. 

Applicants should write, giving full details of age, experience 
and qualifications, and quoting R.4, to Box 3240, c/o 191, 
Gresham House, E,C.2 
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Bernard Levin in Moscow 
Alexander Kendrick, Anthony Sampson 


Torrid Zones Erskine B. Childers, H. Pinner 
National Theatres Roy Rich, Philip Purser 
A Cat’s Life lain Colquhoun 





THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sir,—1 wish as a Croat and a former Vice-Premier 
of a war-time Allied Government to take exception 
to the disparaging way in which Mr. Carleton Greene, 
Director-General of the BBC, speaks of the émigrés 
in connection with the BBC broadcasts to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Neither I nor any of my Croat compatriots has 
ever approached him or any other British official in 
charge of the so-called Yugoslav Section with de- 
nunciations of anyone on the staff in the Section. 

Recruitment of staff for the Section and its com- 
position have been always and entirely in British 
hands. It is, however, no secret that the staff has 
never been free from mutual distrust and dishar- 
mony. Is it fair, therefore, of the Director-General 
of the BBC to throw the blame for this unhealthy 
state of affairs on the émigrés? Moreover, the terms 
used by Mr. Greene in his letter regarding the 
émigrés are far from being just and gentlemanly. It 
is well known that émigrés are people who prefer the 
miseries of life in exile rather than submission to 
totalitarian tyranny. One need not necessarily be 
of their opinion but at least they deserve respect as 
human beings.—Y ours faithfully, 

; DR. JURAJ KRNJEVIC 
General Secretary, 
Croat Peasant Party 

8 The Chase, SW4 


Sir,—I should not dream of entering into a dis- 
cussion about the Yugoslav broadcasts of the BBC 
had you not, in your last article, drawn my name 
into this somewhat unsavoury business. I am not 
concerned with your opinions; I should like only to 
point out some of the most blatant untruths. 

1. On at least three occasions I asked the BBC for 
one or two of their people to come to work with the 
English service of Belgrade Radio. Unfortunately, 
they were unable to find among their staff someone 
with sufficient knowledge of Serbo-Croatian who 
was willing to move to Belgrade for at least three 





years. Consequently, we had to engage some people 
from outside the BBC. 

2. My contract with the BBC was for three years. 
I left the BBC, however, after only fourteen months, 
staying in London for another three years and a few 
months as a full-time correspondent and repre- 
sentative of the Yugoslav Radio. It would have been 
rather strange for me to do that had I joined the 
BBC for the reasons you are trying, in a very un- 
pleasant manner, to imply. Incidentally, there was no 
need for you to go to such trouble in order to dis- 
cover my personal opinions: I never kept them a 
secret. 

3. I freely confess that it was I who was against 
‘informing’ Yugoslavia through the BBC about the 
death of Dr. Velimirovic. I had at least one good 
reason for that: | had heard that same ‘forbidden’ 
news from Belgrade Radio earlier that afternoon; it 
was published in Politika and other newspapers in 
Yugoslavia. This is not difficult to prove: these are 
the facts—Yours faithfully, 

BOZIDAR BOZOVIC 
4 Majke Jevrosime, Belgrade 


BERNARD LEVIN IN MOSCOW 


Sir,—Bernard Levin’s ‘Outtourist’ impressions are 
obviously those of the unseasoned traveller. As a 
news correspondent who has done penal servitude in 
Moscow, experienced the rigid censorship Mr. 
Levin has merely heard of, known people who 
actually did disappear for speaking to foreigners, 
and all the rest of it, I won’t engage in any argument 
about the validity, legitimacy or harshness of the 
Communist regime. But in everyday matters, not since 
Mark Twain’s has there been an Innocent Abroad so 
innocent as your contributor. To wit: 

1. As such, the absence of lettuce in Moscow no 
more denotes a low standard of living than the 
absence of popcorn in London. Even before they 
became Communists, Russians preferred cabbage 
to lettuce, which they rightly consider fit only for 
rabbits. Even in London, lettuce is somewhat hard 
te come by in March. 

2. In every country I know of, including Britain, 
foreign embassies usually have a _ policeman 
stationed outside. His job probably includes noting 
who goes in and out. Communist embassies in some 
Western capitals frequently have hidden cameras 
trained on their entrances for the same purpose. It 
is true Western hotels don’t have uniformed militia 
outside, preferring house detectives inside, but the 
Gorgon on the upper floors of Moscow has sisters 
in some of the best hotels in New York, Paris, 
Vienna, and probably even London. 

3. Russians stay in the same hotels as foreigners, 
for Intourist hotels are not exclusively so. I lived at 
the Metropol in Moscow for years, and even in war- 
time as many Russians had rooms there as foreigners. 
The Moskva used to be completely for Russians. I 
don’t know where Mr. Levin descended, but surely 
he could not have failed to notice one or two Rus- 
sians around, especially since they seem to him to be 
so different from anybody else. 

4. I share Mr. Levin’s distaste for Russian news- 
paper stalls and the products of the prolific Com- 
munist printing presses. But ‘rubbish’ is not a word to 
be swallowed tightly by anyone who has ever tried 
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to find something to read on a New York, or even a 
London, news-stand. 

5. Even members of British coach tours know by 
now that some countries require visas, which are 
obtained in advance by the thoughtful traveller, 
Anyone who is not aware that Western flights land 
in West Berlin, and Communist flights in East Ger- 
many, can’t really be aware. As for trick airplane 
routing, don’t mention it to somebody who has tried 
to travel from Cyprus to Israel, let’s say, or from 
Salisbury to Nairobi, by any airline but a British one, 

6. I have saved Mr. Levin’s most trenchant ob- 
servation for the last, Out of sheer curiosity, how 
many telephone calls did he make from his Copen- 
hagen bedroom after discovering a telephone direc- 
tory there? Or did he just feel good knowing he 
could call somebody if he wanted to, and even if 
the other person didr’t want him to? Since the 
telephone is cne of the most insidious, time-wasting 
and unnecessary devices ever invented in a thinking 
society, I would venture that the non-existence of 
telephone directories in Moscow shows that the 
Russians, however else they may fall short of their 
avowed aim, have indeed taken the first step toward 
Utopia. ‘ 

In short, Mr. Levin writes about Moscow in the 
same non sequitur fashion that a Pravda or Izvestia 
correspondent writes about Paris or London.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER KENDRICK 


CBS News, 33 Champs Elysees, Paris Ville 
* 


Sir,—I am sorry to see your correspondent Bernard 
Levin giving credence once more to the hoary legend 
that there is no telephone directory in Moscow. 

As a matter of fact, I am writing this with a copy 
of the Moscow telephone directory in front of me. 
It was bought in Moscow last year on a bookstall. 
It has 464 pages bound in hard covers like a novel, 
costing ten roubles. Unlike Western telephone direc- 
tories, it does not waste space with private numbers, 
which, as we all know, are constantly changing. It 
has a most fascinating collection of advertisements 
for shops, loans, railways, etc., at the back. 

Whilst I agree with most of Mr. Levin’s conclu- 
sions, I am shocked that he should accept the tele- 
phone book as a pointer to a free society. I have 
looked up Mr. Levin’s name in the London telephone 
directory in vain. Does this mean that he is enslaved? 
On the contrary, omission from the telephone book 
usually means either that he is so persecuted by 
fame in a free society that he has asked to be left 
out; or that he is too poor to afford a telephone; 
or that he is so prosperous that he moves into a 
better flat each year. . 

Fat telephone books have for long been a status 
symbol for Western cities, as becomes clear in pre- 
tentious towns like Salisbury, Rhodesia, where names 
are repeated in large type to fill up the book. It seems 
a pity if Mr. Levin should hang his defence of 
Western society on this flimsy symbol.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

ANTHONY SAMPSON 

The Observer, 22 Tudor Street, EC4 

[Bernard Levin replies to his critics on page 462.— 
Editor, Spectator.} 
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TORRID ZONES 


Sm,—Mr. Edelston (March 25) asks me for examples 
of ‘normally established States with a normal 
history’ (I had said that Arabs do not regard Israel 
as one, and cannot be expected to). Mr. Gershlick’s 
letter raises the same essential and frightful problem. 
May | try to answer, in all sincerity and not in 
thetoric, by turning the question about? 

By every standard we have elsewhere applied in the 
modern world, an alien State composed of aliens— 
aliens by 2,000 years, even on Zionism’s religious- 
racial-historical criteria—was imposed on Palestine. 
Her Arabs, in 88 per cent. majority in 1922, and 
still 64 per cent. in 1946, were not allowed self- 
determination. Israel was imposed upon them, by 
arms and our sanction, despite their passionate, 
violent, continuous protest—and their kindred neigh- 
bours. Had such a State been imposed on Wales, 
would Welshmen and England regard it as nor- 
mally established with a normal history? Would 
Canadians if it had been done in Canada? French 
and Dutch if in Belgium? 

In the process, all but 200,000 of the indigenous 
people became refugees. I plead that no Israeli 
sympathiser should advance the standard story that 
this was because ‘their own leaders ordered the 
Arabs to evacuate.’ One of the most horrible ex- 
periences I have known has been to determine, by 
months of research, and incontrovertibly, that this 
ten-year-old story is false; that the Arabs fled in 
panic and at Zionist bayonet-point. Palestine Jews 
themselves, venerated old pioneers like Nathan 
Chofshi, of Herzila, have testified to this in deeply 
moving shame and anguish (Jewish Newsletter, 
February 9, 1959, New York). Again: had this hap- 
pened in Wales—or Belgium or Canada—would we 
regard the State and its leaders responsible for it 
as normally established with a normal history? 

In 1947, Dr. Weizmann solemnly testified to the 
UN that a Jewish State including the Negev and 
Galilee could hold two million people. The UN 
itself, even in voting Partition, declared it ‘incontro- 
vertible that any solution for Palestine cannot be 
considered as a solution of the Jewish problem in 
general.’ But today, Israel’s leaders proclaim an 
immediate, active goal of a population of four 
millions; and the State, in its very laws,.is dedi- 
cated to promoting the ingathering of over ten 
millions. If, in Wales, there had been only 57,000 
Jews in 1917; 700,000 by 1947; a Jewish State by 
1948; 1,800,000 and a leadership proclaiming vast 
new population goals by the mid-1960s, would 
England regard this as normal; safe; respectful of 
the UN; outrageous not to accept and make peace 
with? 

israel was sanctioned by the world on humani- 
tarian grounds. How many of us know that at this 
moment, if a Rumanian Jew reaches Vienna, penni- 
less and propertyless, and tells the Zionist ‘relief’ 
agency that he wishes to find out whether he could 
immigrate to Canada or the US, that agency in- 
stantly abandons him? Is this what we meant in 
our humanitarianism? m 

In 1949, having added 35 per cent. more territory 
to the UN’s partition award, Israel signed armistices; 
accepted UN membership as a peace-loving State; 


and convinced most of the world that she would 
gladly make peace with the Arabs within her de 
facto frontiers. Yet by 1952 Mr. Ben-Gurion was 
writing in official Israeli Yearbooks: 


Israel is a State identical neither with its 
land nor its people . . . it has been established 
in only a portion of the Land of Israel. Even 
those who are dubious as to the restoration of 
the historical frontiers, as fixed and crystallised 
and given from the beginning of time, will 
hardly deny the anomaly of the boundaries of 
the new State. 

In her 1955 Yearbook, Israel officially claimed 
that ‘the creation of the new State by no means 
derogates from the scope of historic Eretz (ancient) 
Israel.’ And when, in 1956, Israel invaded Sinai, 
her Government claimed it as ‘part of. Palestine.’ 
Mr. Ben-Gurion congratulated his troops for having 
‘brought us back to the place where the Law was 
given and we were commanded to be a Chosen 
People’ (Knesset, November 7, 1956). 

If these messianic, expansionist claims and mili- 
tary assaults were made by a State within the 
Western world, would we regard it as normally 
established, with a normal history? Is this kind of 
conduct what we mean when we invoke inter- 
national morality and peaceful relations?—Yours 
faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


* 


Sir,—I have no doubt that someone more. competent 
than myself will reply to your editorial outburst 
against Israel and its Prime Minister. But even to the 
layman it must be obvious that the picture you pre- 
sent is biased in the extreme. 

To say that Israel wants peace but only on her own 
terms is simply not in accordance with the known 
facts. Mr. Ben-Gurion and other Israeli leaders have 
stated over and over again that they are prepared to 
meet with Arab leaders any time and in any place 
for peace talks, without prior conditions. This was 
repeated by the Israel Premier in London as recently 
as a fortnight ago. 

Your attempt to whitewash the Arab military 
dictators who hold sway in the Middle East and daily 
threaten war against Israel (and against each other) 
will take in no one. The United Nations Charter 
demands that all member-States should live at peace 
with each other. How do you reconcile this with 
the contention of Nasser that he is in a state of war 
with Israel and is therefore justified in closing the 
Suez Canal to her shipping and indulging in acts of 
piracy? Surely everything depends on this basic 
question. 

Such expressions as ‘the subservience of the 
British and New York press to Israel,’ ‘Israel is 
merely a Western conspiracy,’ ‘Israeli influence over 
Britain’s Middle East policy and outlook’ could 
have been lifted—and probably have been—straight 
out of the literature which the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem and his Fascist friends disseminate. They 
are ludicrous and quite unworthy of a great liberal 
journal like the Spectator —Yours faithfully, 

H. PINNER 
4 Kennyland Court, NW4 
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NATIONAL THEATRES 


Sir,—Whilst being filled with admiration for Richard 
Findlater’s exposition on the National Theatre, I 
must cross swords with him on this paragraph: 

‘How can a National Theatre Company be con- 
tractually tied to one commercial television group, 
which insists-on complete “exclusivity”—that is, the 
Company cannot be televised by any other group? 
That is the current commitment of the Old Vic tc 
Southern Television.’ 

Southern Television wished to enter into a planned 
series of plays with the Old Vic Company, and how 
else does he suggest that we could do any pre- 
planning unless we had exclusivity which guaranteed 
to us that the Old Vic’s television organisation would 
be available to us at all times, but this does not 
mean that the Old Vic Theatre of the Air's per- 
formances are exclusive to Southern Television 
viewers. ‘ 

We, Southern Television, are perfectly willing— 
after the customary formality at the Box Office—for 
these plays to be seen over any station in this 
country, or in any other. Indeed; our first production 
—Peter Ustinov’s The Empty Chair—will be seen 
on every commercial television station in this country, 
on Easter Sunday.—Yours faithfully, 

ROY RICH 
Controller of Programmes 


Southern Television Limited, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, WC2 


* 


Sir,—John Osborne can’t have all those nice people 
just to play National Theatres. They are sure to be 
needed in deadly earnest for the committee which is 
soon to be appomted to settle what sort of television 
we're going. to have after 1964. That goes for Lady 
Lewisham, Maurice Wiggin and Prince Tony, too.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP PURSER 
Old Timbers, Wooburn Green, Bucks 


A CAT’S LIFE 


Sir,—I am sorry that the Spectator should feel that 
the News Chronicle has done some disservice to the 
cause of penal reform by its main news story of 
March 21. We had rather hoped the reverse. 

I am sorry, too, that you should employ a mis- 
leading argument in order to ‘prove’ that our pre- 
sentation was misleading. If the Chronicle was wrong 
to say that ‘78 per cent. of the people of Britain 
want a return of corporal punishment for crimes of 
violence,’ the Spectator is equally wrong to revise the 
phrase to read ‘a crime of violence.’ 

The precisely correct formula would have been 
‘at least one crime of violence’—as we indicated in a 
note to the tables. 

But surely this argument is, partly at least, beside 
the point. It should not be used to obscure the appal- 
ling fact that 78 per cent. of the people of this country 
want a return to flogging for any reason at all.— 
Yours faithfully, 

IAIN COLQUHOUN 
Chief Assistant Editor 


News Chronicle, 12-22 Bouverie Street, EC4 
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Art 


The Making of Images 


By SIMON HODGSON 


Ir even Catullus_ called 
Cesar great it was because 
the poet saw power personi- 
fied. And let us not concern 
ourselves with that other- 
worldly ‘real power’ which 
is to do with, pens being 
mightier than swords; 
simple power, over what- 
- ever chosen set of circum- 
stances, people or materials, 
will suffice, and has one 
simple attribute, that it is 
easily recognisable when it is encountered. 
Painters have to be encountered to exist; there 
are no éminences grises of painting, and here 
greatness, or call it mastery, can soon be felt, if 
not approved. How then to class Sickert, who 
was born a hundred years ago, and to whom two 
London galleries are now devoting exhibitions? 
How complete was his power over his instru- 
ments of brush and pigment, pencil, pen and 
needle? His masters were Ingres, Delacroix, 
Couture and his father so far as painting was 
concerned; Whistler, Keene and again his father 
so far as his drawing and etchings went. Degas 
was a late-encountered master of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and Whistler had very little effect 
on his painting. His own mature work, once he 
had come to terms with the Impressionist palette, 
remained, much more than that of his French 
contemporaries, tied to the traditions of the 
mid-nineteenth century. He started painting 
‘colour in the shadows,’ he worked increasingly 
im distinct areas of colour, but the canvases 
hever sought to achieve the immediacy of a 
Monet or a Pissarro or a Sisley (the other English+ 
man in the movement); they are paintings done 
indoors from sketches, notes and memory, owing 
most to ‘la belle peinture’ of the early-nineteenth- 
century French masters. He was closer, say, to 
Manet and Blanche than to those whom we now 
call impressionists for their rediscovery of inter- 
related pure colours, and the plein-air immediacy 
of their vision of nature. He was not, then, a 
real ‘impressionist.’ 

In his drawings and etchings a further asser- 
tion may, I think, be made. Each stroke, of 
pencil or etcher’s needle, in the more finished 
drawings and plates suggests a painter’s brush 
stroke. Sickert thought always as a painter; and 
in much the same way—but there the similarity 
ends—van Gogh’s drawings are the actual 
ground-plan for the disposition and direction 
of his pigment on a canvas. Degas, so often 
called his master, differed from Sickert in that 
his mastery lay in drawing; and when Degas 
ventured beyond pastel into oil-paint his 
character becomes muffled and his talent is be- 
trayed by an unsympathetic medium. Leave the 
flateness of Degas’s oils on one side, and com- 





pare the Frenchman’s drawings with those of, 


the Anglo-Dane. Their intentions are entirely 
different, not merely their personalities. Degas 
and Sickert were of the same traditional artistic 
background, but Degas had an intellect and an 


aristocratic (for want of a better word) disregard 
for any but the most absolute and untrammelled 
approach to drawing that Sickert, with his 
illustrator’s eye, his more immediate sympathy 
to the more transitory associations of an object 
or a scene, and his love of the warmer and more 
sensual medium of oil-paint, lacked. 

He was a painter, concerned with surface, 
colour, texture, the movement of the brush; 
illustration and revelation married in pigment. 
Degas’s limits were even more strictly defined, 
and his. mastery is greater, but Sickert’s range 
has its own splendour, for he moved, like a great 
novelist, beyond the basic requirement of suf- 
ficient story to fit the perfectly conceived pattern 
or structure; he made the structure fit the sub- 
ject. It was this ability to make a moving image 
of the girl in the wretched bedroom, the brass 
bedstead, the couple at a table in a stuffy room 
in a suburban street that marks him. Lautrec 
was a Sunday journalist by comparison, for this 
is not reportage but the making of images— 
that is the rejection of scenes or subjects pre- 
created or predigested by other artists. Degas 
could deal with more commonplace currency 
only because his aims were so contained and his 
self-criticism so glacial. Sickert’s knowledge of 
his chosen subjects was personal and deep—he 
had been poor, but also he had chosen his 
friends, and his quarters among them—but his 
greatness lay, as much as in his mastery of his 
materials, in the kind of poetry with which he 


endowed his subjects while all the time reveal-. 


ing his knowledge of them. That this poetry, and 
he is in many ways the most sentimental of 
English painters, is convincing and also moving 
adds a dimension to his character, and, since it 
is always expressed within the painterly plan of 
a work, to his quality as an artist. 

An artist, then, concerned with illustrating, 
with anecdote; and temperamentally drawn to 
oil-paint as his means of expression, a medium 
in which his mastery, no less, was and is most 
evident; and an artist above all who married 
these two preoccupations successfully—high 
praise, perhaps the highest. In this, I think it is 
true, his training in, and concern for, that par- 
ticular European tradition and discipline which 
I have too briefly outlined played an enormous 
part. It may be a tiresome and reactionary sug- 
gestion, but it seems clear that his strength lay 
in his adaptation of methods known. and 
absorbed, in his approach to new territory from 
the terra firma of an old expertise, in his ability 
to change without despising or renouncing 
wholesale those artistic forebears whose example 
both limited and strengthened him. 

I hope to add to these sketchy notes on a 
great painter when the Tate Memorial Exhibition 
opens. In the meantime the exhibition of 
Mintchine’s works at the new galleries of Messrs. 
McRoberts and Tunnard shows us a less evi- 
dently tormented Russian than his _near- 
contemporary and friend Soutine, but one who, 
despite his lively and attractive palette, was 
nevertheless a melancholy and withdrawn man. 
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There is one picture here of an elderly gardener 
that someone should buy for the nation. Under 
the ebullience of his surfaces Mintchine has a 
power, and an awareness of the shortness of life 
and of the fleeting abundance of even the most 
riotous summer that are not easily ignored. 


Television 





Home Movies 


By PETER FORSTER 


BBC TV has a way of 
encouraging odd little films 
by amateur or semi-profes- 
sional film-makers. These 
would never dream of 
approaching ITV, but they 
know they may be able to 
sell an idea to BBC, because 
BBC does not have to sell 
the resultant film. One such 
is the record of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Expedition 
to South America, currently 
being reshown in the afternoons—fascinating 
material, but a commentary soporific beyond the 
claims of Horlicks. 

Another offbeat effort is the series just ended 
in which the Dimbleby family showed filmed 
reports of their holidays, ostensibly to help us 
choose our own. Mrs. D is clearly a woman of 
charm and intelligence; Mr. D, of course, be- 
longs to the nation; no misbehaviour was re- 
corded on the part of the children. The films were 
harmless and blameless. ‘Today I intend to sit 
under the shade of my big umbrella and catch up 
on my reading,’ explained Mr. D in Corsica (or 
was it Villefranche?), and throughout he used 
no* word which could not have been said with 
bated breath inside Westminster Abbey. The 
previous week the main excitement had been to 
watch him underwater, wearing an aqualung—a 
sight that would have given the Haases a turn. 

My purpose is not to mock this indispensable 
commentator. He and his family have every right 
to make their home movies. What seems to me 
questionable is whether half an hour of peak time, 
during four weeks, should have been devoted to 
showing them. I do not query the principle behind 
such offerings. All power to the elbow of patron- 
age, whoever it belongs to, though BBC does 
sometimes confuse patronage with being patron- 
ising. But if you want a film that is part travel 
service—well, here we are in the middle of the 
biggest travel boom ever, with experts abound- 
ing: it is hard to believe that the best counsellors 
the BBC can come by in this field are the Swiss 
Family Dimbleby. If, on the other hand, some- 
thing personal, quirky, idiomatic is wanted by 
way of a travel record—get, say, James Robert- 
son Justice, or even Harding, or another charac- 
ter vivid enough to maintain, in his own right, 
our interest in his travels. 

BBC, in short, too often lets itself become the 
province of the professional amateur, instead of 
using the strength of its non-commercial situation 
to encourage professionals to do work with 
limited appeal. The apotheosis of this trend may 
be seen by any who can endure the Thursday 
half-hour of Get Ahead, a do-it-yourself gimmick 
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sponsored by the News Chronicle, in which 
judges supposed to have succeeded question con- 
testants eager to show that they could make the 
best use of £5,000 in business. Really just a more 
elaborate variation on the old ITV programme, 


Theatre 





State Your Case, this should not be inflicted on a 
BBC peak-hour audience. I know BBC will urge 
that the aim is worthy; perhaps, but what they 
never see is that the worthiest of aims fails if the 
product is dull, dull, dull. 


Queer Fish 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Look On Tempests. (Com- 
edy.) — Posterity Be 
Damned. (Metropolitan.) 
— Liberation. (Stables 
Theatre, Hastings.) 


Joan Henry’s Look On 
Tempests will disappoint 
anyone who is looking for a 
play about homosexuality— 
and who is? (Except, of 
course, for those West End 
managers with empty thea- 
tres.) As I see it, and as I 
trust Miss Henry sees it, the subject is a conven- 
tional family split irretrievably into two genera- 
tions by their reactions to a shocking betrayal of 
the norms by one of their members. Thirty years 
ago, the trauma would have varied from class to 
class. Among the workers, it might have been a 
daughter who procured her own abortion. Among 
the petty-bourgeoisie, it could have been a son 
who stole a postal order. Among the upper 
classes, a husband who joined the Communist 
Party. Today, to a generation weaned on instant- 
Freud, most of us recognise disgust as another 
disguise for guilt and we are perhaps over-eager 
to accept the blame for the sins of our relatives. 
‘Queer’ now describes an embarrassing physical 
peculiarity rather than an endearing mental 
eccentricity—the English language is always a 
jump ahead of the English conscience. Miss 
Henry realises that homosexuality remains the 
one unforgivable crime in all classes because it 
indicts its accessories as individuals rather than 
representatives of their group. She thus has an 
admirable subject for a post-Ibsen play. 

Her play lacks roots into the past such as Ibsen 
would unearth with such painful spadework 
during the middle acts. She avoids ever produc- 
ing her ambi-sextrous young publisher on the 





stage so that we are never forced to decide 
whether we think the faggot himself is ripe for 
burning. Instead she stays carefully and precisely 
inside her limitations. She eliminates almost all 
males (though Ian Hunter is a decent bumbling 
stepfather and Brewster Mason a sceptical 
lawyer for the defence) and narrows her vision 
down to the two women who are tied to the homo- 
sexual by the umbilical cord of love. Within this 
cramped compass of Knightsbridge conformity, 
Miss Henry seems to me to map each pore with a 
microscopic eye. She rejects all easy theatrical 
conflicts—neighbours hardly exist in flatland and 
those who do are more than sympathetic. The 
old retainer, whose husband had always been 
giggled over as ‘an old maid,’ has obviously kept 
herself alive all these years hoping for a 
catastrophe large enough to justify a constant 
flow of tea and buttered toast. The difference 
between the mother and the wife is mainly one of 
age. Mother knows the judge and the employer 
from her youth—their pity bruises her self- 
esteem even while it massages her vanity. The 
daughter-in-law lives in a world of shadows 
where only her husband exists as tepid flesh-and- 
blood. The mother can forgive only in the 
abstract—she would prefer an imprisoned 
martyr to a pardoned victim. The wife can for- 
give without understanding but she is willing to 
face any evidence that explains the inexplicable. 

Occasional side incidents are unsure and un- 
likely—would a Chelsea sweater girl ever ask 
‘Who is Dr. Kinsey?’ But on the off-scene 
epicene her touch has a deadly accuracy. It is 
right that he should be a publisher, that his be- 
trayer should be a young Italian with literary 
ambitions, even that her first hint of deviation 
should be revealed in his excitement about the 
male dancers in an American ballet company. 
The writing never glows or crackles but it is full 
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of restrained, literate insights with only just a 
hint of woman’s magazine gush. Gladys Cooper 
as the mother fits her part perhaps better than she 
knows—the actress who has been a Gaiety girl 
and a principal boy, a heroine of Shaw and 
Pinero, as well as a Desdemona, a Lady Macbeth 
and a Peter Pan carries with her all aura of the 
favourite daughter of the Establishment. Even 
when she strikes her brow, patrician head sharply 
averted up-stage, at the line ‘Times are changed, 
so terribly changed,’ we see not Gladys Cooper 
but the well-preserved mama acting out her emo- 
tions in the style of Gladys Cooper. As the 
daughter, Vanessa Redgrave gives a performance 
which could be easily underrated. ‘She is like all 
the girls I knew at Oxford,’ complained a friend 
of mine. This is a compliment. The worst acting 
on the stage today is by young ingénues—so 
powdered and mascara-ed, so kittenish and so 
coy, so teasing and so poisonous. But Miss Red- 
grave has a genuine bloom on her cheek, a natural 
warmth on her lips, a real thoroughbred length 
to her stride, an unforced unconscious charm in 
her voice which makes each emotion seem to be 
gripping her for the first time. 

Both Dominic Behan’s Posterity Be Damned 
and Malcolm Muggeridge’s Liberation are thesis 
plays. The two oddly-matched authors have each 
arrived at a position of light-hearted anarchism 
after passing bravely unminced through the 
sausage machine of political conformity. They 
both attack the patriot game in which mindless 
pawns are sacrificed by cunning chess-masters 
whose hobby is chauvinism. Both would probably 
agree with E. M. Forster’s prayer, ‘If I had to 
choose between betraying my friend and betray- 
ing my country, I hope I would have the courage 
to betray my country.’ Regrettably, both plays 
are honourable failures and for the same reason. 
Each has something he desperately wants to say. 
But faced with an empty stage and a rabble of 
actors in the wings, he has lacked the theatrical 
nerve to uncork their message neat. Instead both 
have sauced and spiked it with melodramatic 
situations and hollow characters in which they 
plainly take only the minimum interest. They 
have both attached too much importance to the 
conventional rules of playmanship. Mr. Behan 
must get out from under the giant shadow of 
O’Casey. Mr. Muggeridge must refuse to be 
seduced by the pigmy shade of Charles Morgan. 
Mr. Behan’s subject is the Irishman in Padding- 
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ton Green whose rebel pugnacity is being trans- 
formed into taproom brawling and noisy colour- 
prejudice. Mr. Muggeridge’s theme is surely the 
intellectual at the switchboard of the mass- 
communications network who is accused of 
collaborating with the enemies of the Establish- 
ment. Both are still protecting their privacy too 
fiercely in isolating themselves from the real 
contemporary drama to which they have so much 
to contribute. 


med 
Nature Study 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


IN some ways last week’s 

eagerly awaited broadcast 

of Beatrice and Benedict 

was a melancholy example 

of what Berlioz in particular 

and opera in general are still 

forced to put up with in this 

country. I have not forgot- 

ten a calamitous concert 

performance of Benvenuto 

Cellini, broadcast from 

i Paris, in which the first act 

was hewn bodily from the 

score, the rest cheerfully hacked about, and a 

single mezzosoprano voice detailed to look after 

the two important female roles (in ensembles 

where each part has its own separate vocal line, 

the ingenious expedient was adopted of omitting 
the top one). 

By contrast the BBC’s Beatrice was piously 
punctilious. The printed parts were made to tally 
with the autograph in the Conservatoire. The 
music was played complete. And, at its weakest, 
the performance was useful in providing warn- 
ing lessons for a stage production—among 
them that the parody scene involving the 
Cherubini-figure of the kapellmeister Somaro.¢ 
(who is being confidently hailed by players of the 
Opera Game as the new operatic bore) should 
possibly be reduced in length and certainly needs 
very careful and imaginative handling if it is to 
_ —as I believe it can—come off. Yet where else 

but in England would you find music smirched 
by such a puling intrusion of philistine gentility 
as the outburst of studio bird-song which 
destroyed the pianissimo closing bars of the 
Nocturne—a bright idea of the producer Mr. 
Geoffrey Dunn. The sheer vulgarity of it took the 
breath away. Sir John Gielgud asking for twenty 
extra chords would have been nothing to this. In 
France they may often treat music callously, but 
they recognise that it is music and not a branch 
of nature study. The effect was as if two channels 
had crossed and Dr. Koch materialised on the 
astonished air. We telephoned the BBC, boiling 
with rage, to be solemnly told: no, it was not a 
nightingale, it was a piccolo. I do not wish to 
make too much of the horror of the moment when, 
in the hush of tremolo violins, cellos and clarinets 
and pizzicato violas and double basses, one first 
became aware of that appalling bird. It wrecked 
one of the sublimest things in the score, but the 
conductor, Mr. Stanford Robinson, had already 
begun it by making crescendos and decrescendos 
where none are either marked or intended, But 


as a symbol of the subjection of opera in England 
to insensitive producers, it could not have been 
more damnably apt. 

Berlioz’s wrongs do not end there. Any per- 
formance of one of his rarely played major works 
is always the occasion for the sarcastic smiles and 
squinny, querulous generalisations which chide 
him for failing to do what he never meant to do. 
Beatrice and Benedict is commonly found want- 
ing on conventional comical-operatical grounds. 
But Beatrice is explicitly not a Shakespeare opera 
in the sense that Othello and Falstaff are. Its form 
is ballad opera—in itself, maybe, a crude and 
inferior form, in which plot serves as an excuse 
for a song, but raised here by musical genius to 
divine heights. It is not trying to make the ideal 
dramatic condensation of Much Ado About 
Nothing for the operatic stage. Two elements of 
the play, ironic and sentimental, are contrasted 
with the minimum of involved complexity. To 
accuse Berlioz of amateurishly omitting this or 
that event or character is easy but academic. 

But the spirit is truly Shakespearian. Where the 
quality and greatness of Beatrice unmistakably 
show, and where it can be seriously claimed as 
a masterpiece, is in the way the music, and above 
all the brilliant, ubiquitous orchestra, is used to 
comment on the Shakespearian comedy, to an 
extent unparalleled in this type of work, before 
or since. The essence of the play, the careful 
dramatic construction, is in the scoring. In this 
respect the broadcast was an immense gain on 
University College’s spirited amateur perform- 
ance last month: we could hear at last just how 
marvellous the orchestral writing is, and how pro- 
foundly organic and dramatically functional, 
never purely decorative. Some of Mr. Robinson’s 
rhythms needed tightening up, and one or two 
tempos seemed to me ill-judged (the Sicilienne 
galloped and the Andante of Beatrice’s aria badly 
dragged), but he got remarkably good playing 
from the BBC Northern Orchestra. Most of the 
solo singing, on the other hand, was rather lack- 
ing in vitality, and the totally inadequate Beatrice, 
delivering her aria like ‘O Rest in the Lord,’ 
seemed hardly less of an intruder from an alien 
world than the egregious nightingale. 


Cinema 


Shorthand Symbols 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


School for Scoundrels. 
(Warner.)—Seven Thieves. 

; (Odeon, Leicester Square.) 

J ONEUPMANSHIP is one of 
those joke-ideas (like Park- 
inson’s Law) so full of social 
comment, and applications 
and implications, that it 
makes you wonder how we 
all managed to express what 
was meant in so many situa- 
tions before Potter (or Park- 
inson) gave us a shorthand 
symbol. Unfortunately for the film School for 
Scoundrels (director: Robert Hamer; ‘U’ certifi- 
cate), which is based on Stephen Potter’s Life- 
manship, Gamesmanship and Oneupmanship 
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books, it is always the idea that counts, not so 
much its practical applications. 

It is a good joke with, like all good jokes, its 
underside of implications, its dark side of the 
moon: in this case, not the people who practise 
oneupmanship (who, in the long run, are surely 
always tripped up), but those who feel it is being 
practised on them. The socially prickly feel that 
everyone around them is putting something 
across—an act, an effort, a piece of oneupman- 
ship; and this is one of the weaknesses of much 
young angry social criticism, that a good deal of 
it is directed at what, morally, doesn’t exist: 
wasn’t meant, that is. Few things are more in- 
hibiting than having to watch your step for 
what may possibly be pounced on as oneup- 
manship; few things ‘place’ people more accur- 
ately than their standard of what is, and isn’t, 
meant as a piece of oneupmanship. For many 
people (the oneupmanship-conscious) have their 
‘level’ of social expectancy, anything beyond 
which seems, however unintentional it may be, a 
case of showing-off. To the illiterate, it probably 
looks like the grossest piece of exhibitionism for 
you to be reading a newspaper. 

This is the nether side of oneupmanship, of the 
contemporary hero’s envious eyeing of the world, 
of a whole range of dark and so far rather un- 
explored social passions it would take a Proust 
to sort and clarify. The film is about the other 
side, deliberate oneupness and how it can be cul- 
tivated; jolly and uninhibited by any ponderous 
weight of ideas, and funny in parts, especially the 
parts that are not about love or social success, 
both of which are treated pretty dimly and 
inexpertly. There are some basic misunderstand- 
ings of (or rather sledgehammerings at) the whole 
lifemanship idea, as when obvious bad manners 
are introduced. The whole point of the bounders’ 
bible is that it teaches unassailable bounderism; 
rudeness with an alibi, manners you cannot 
(exactly) complain of. 

However, there are some splendid scenes away 
from purely social Potterism, two car-selling 
scenes especially, the first when the one-down 
hero buys an almost unusable crock for over 
£700. from Dennis Price and Peter Jones, the 
second when, after a course at the College of 
Lifemanship, he exchanges it, with the same 
dealers, for a brand-new car and £100. If it had 
all been at that level what a merry time we should 
have spent, but there were stretches of dullness 
and some pretty dull behaviour from [an Car- 
michael and Janette Scott (hero and heroine). 
Terry-Thomas cheered things up as rival, and so 
did several of the usual never-failingly good 
small-part players—John Le Mesurier, Irene 
Handl and Hattie Jacques. And of course Dennis 
Price and Peter Jones as the unforgettable Dun- 
stan and Dudley, car salesmen. To think of the 
years Mr. Price wasted as a romantic hero when 
he can do things like this! And then there is 
Alastair Sim, who is just himself, but pretty good 
at it by now. And there are some quite good 
jokes .with landscape and artefacts, and very 
anthropomorphic motor-cars. 

Seven Thieves (director: Henry Hathaway; ‘A’ 
certificate): thriller about a highly planned rob- 
bery, with extremely good burglary scenes: awful 
suspense on a high ridge, awful noisiness of blow- 
lamps, and various other awfulnesses. With Rod 
Steiger, Edward G. Robinson, Eli Wallach. 
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BOOKS 





Hunter and Shaman 


By FRANK KERMODE 


URING the Nineties the English kept a 

permanent avant-garde in Paris, On 
Tuesdays in the Rue de Rome you might meet not 
only Mallarmé, Gide, Valéry, Régnier, Louys, 
Rodenbach and Claudel, but Symons, Whistler, 
Wilde, Yeats and Moore. Except for Symons, and 
he was Cornish, there isn’t, in fact, an English- 
man among them; but they were there to collect 
the new doctrine for us. Symons explained it to 
Yeats, and his book taught it to our two other 
major ‘English’ poets of the period, Eliot and 
Pound. What did we give the French in return? 
Conder, dressed and drunk like a gentleman, and 
a few dancers and singers. On the whole we have 
always learned more from the French than we 
taught them; and until the end of the last war it 


was considered proper to dwell on this fact with © 


what now seems to be an unnecessary degree of 
self-abasement. This was reflected in Mr. 
Connolly’s Horizon editorials, and in Mr. Leh- 
mann’s recent autobiography one noticed several 
accounts of the genuine suffering of the elect at 
the inaccessibility of Paris. It now appears that 
young literary people have ceased to deprecate 
their own language and literature as a bad sub- 
stitute for French. I do not mean that English 
susceptibility to foreign cultural influence has 
lessened—it is bred in the bone. But just as we 
have had bouts of Italianism to break the rhythm 
of French influence, we are now having 
Americanism. Miss Starkie* believes that Sartre 
means to our post-war youth what Gide meant 
after the first war; my experience is that they 
prefer Faulkner, even Salinger. 

All the same, modern English literature is 
historically unintelligible without some know- 
ledge of the French influences that helped to 
form it; and a book on this subject by a writer 
as eminent as Miss Starkie is welcome. But it is 
not the book we might have had. She has 
provided a ‘signpost for those who are not well 
informed’; but the book is shallow and un- 
informative on matters she could have treated 
authoritatively, and it is occasionally _ ill- 
written. Perhaps her heart was not in it. She 
describes Anglo-Frerich contacts mostly at the 
level of who influenced whom, and says too little 
of ideas. To understand twentieth-century English 
literature one needs some notion of the vague 
complexities of French Symbolism, and also of its 
relation to a kindred tradition that already existed 
in England, in itself very complex. Miss Starkie 
attempts only the first and easier half of this 
task. She provides an account of the ideals of 
1886; she deals with correspondance, with Rosi- 
crucianism, and so forth. Turning to England, 
she disposes neatly of the imported Decadence, 
and gives a good deal of attention to Symons; but 
without any adequate examination of his ideas. 

Symons’s Preface to The Symbolist Movement 
in Literature, which is addressed to Yeats, speaks 
of a ‘revolt against exteriority, against rhetoric, 
against a materialistic tradition’; of Symbolism as 
an ‘endeavour to disengage the ultimate essence, 








*From GauTieER To Euior. By Enid Starkie. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 


the soul.’ It announces a new duty for literature, 
which becomes ‘a kind of religion, with all the 
duties and responsibilities of sacred ritual.’ Yeats 
echoed Symons, seeking relief from ‘externality, 
from the vice supréme of materialism, and finding 
in the symbol a religion to replace the old one 
destroyed by ‘Huxley and Tyndall.’ This is the 
programme of one of the ‘two cultures’—the anti- 
scientific one, revolting from ‘exteriority’ and 
‘materialism.’ If art has access to a truth not 
available to the intellect, its apologists may well be 
driven back, as Symons was, on occult science. 
They continue to be so driven, whether to Jung 
or to Zen Buddhism or other Oriental wisdom. 
Even during periods of minor revolt against 
mysterious or hieratic art we continue to have 
anti-intellectualist art (action painting, plays 
of wild illogic like Zen koans, novels with 
occult structures, verse ‘necessarily’ obscure). 
Modern literature, and criticism, are in a sense 
occult sciences, mages and beats abound. The 
scientists are puzzled or bored. If we want to 
know how this situation developed we need to 
know about the deep dependence of Symbolist 
literary theory on the occult. This is one of the 
great subjects for modern literary scholarship; 
Miss Starkie does not here go into it; an Ameri- 
can scholar, John Senior, has made a brave try. 

Mr. Senior does not exclude all the wonderful 
gossip these matters engender, but his main 
business is with Symbolism as offering a view of 
the world more truthful than any other available 
—with Symbolism, in short, as a_ religion. 
Symbolist poets have almost always been inter- 
ested in any other versions of the ‘perennial 
philosophy’ they could get at; the bewildering 
ubiquity of such siblings is part of the problem. 
The other part is even harder: to understand how 
the fundamental positions of such religions come 
to be available to certain visionaries working on 
their own. Hermetic, Cabbalistic, Rosicrucian, 
Buddhist texts may be available. One may fall 
under the mystagogic influence of Eliphas Lévi or 
Mme Blavatsky (names which are certainly as 
important to English literature as that of Tom 
Taylor the Platonist, at present the object of a 
scholarly cult). The supply of enlightened Indians 
is adequate. But Mallarmé arrived at le Néant 
without knowing about Buddhism; and Yeats, 
admittedly fortified by the labour of editing Blake, 
fared forward through the Golden Dawn into 
occultism of all kinds without discovering any 
need to make radical adjustments, even when he 
encountered Jung. The Way of Symbolism was 
discovered, not devised; sages exist to expound it 
and establish discipline, but it is engraved on the 
human soul. 

So the poet becomes the priest—sacerdos 
magnus according to Hugo—or an initiate or a 
mage or an Orpheus or an addict of hashish, the 
easy way to the necessary déréglement. 
Mallarmé’s ‘Work’ is a word borrowed from 
alchemy, and he called the alchemists ‘nos 
ancétres’; Yeats alludes continually to alchemy 
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as well as astrology. All these sciences are basic- 
ally the same science; and its truths are avail- 
able to the imagination of the poet. He may make 
lucky dips into the ocean of occult knowledge; he 
may become an adept. (According to Yeats, 
Theosophy ‘did more for Irish literature than 
Trinity College in its three centuries.’ But this is 
because Theosophy is concerned with the same 
material that the imagination can reach of itself 
by means of the Symbol.) The normal con- 
sequence of this privilege—membership of this 
priesthood—is the voyant’s rejection by the un- 
visionary world; he is the ‘Enfant déshérité’ of 
Baudelaire. 


These grand claims are no longer so roundly 
made, and the Way has apparently divided; but 
just as Yeats spoke of Mallarmé as following ‘one 
of the legitimate roads, so we can say that 
Imagism and its descendants (including the occult 
science of modern criticism) are in the end 
legitimate roads, even that they are the same Way. 
With changes of vocabulary we hold to the same 
themes. Poets, not scientists, know truth; ‘if they 
do not,’ we ask with Blake, ‘pray is an inferior 
kind to be call’d Knowing?’ This pride of imagin- 
ation came back with Blake and the Romantics, 
and flourished among the disinherited children of 
Baudelaire. When we think of poems as ‘nearly 
anonymous’ we recall the mystical ‘extinction of 
personality’; our ‘unparaphraseable’ poem is the 
irreducible @uvre of the alchemist. Mr. Senior 
calls some of Mallarmé’s poems koans—‘con- 
fusions of intellect deliberately induced . . . in 
order to evoke that dizziness which Zen Buddhists 
say opens the mind to a perception of higher 
consciousness.’ And he characterises, accurately 
I think, the prevalent type of modern poetic 
obscurity as ‘linguistic yoga.” We cannot escape 
the occult; all we can do is to give it a new 
vocabulary. 


The question, why does the Truth appear so 
universally under local or temporary guises, has 
usually been answered by an apparently un- 
scientific theory—Yeats’s Great Memory, for 
example, which is ‘the foundation of nearly all 
magical practices’ and also of Symbolism. All 
men share in the Great Memory; some men have 
the power to evoke it by symbols and so open 
doors in the mind that lead to truth. The theory 
got welcome support from Jung, and has been 
much elaborated. The wide distribution of some 
myths seemed to support it. Now, very oppor- 
tunely, there comes a remarkable book by Joseph 
Campbell,t who may have more literary appeal 
than any mythologist since Frazer. It was Thomas 
Mann who pointed out that Romantic mytho- 
graphy entered a scientific phase with Freud. Mr. 
Campbell is a scientist, but provides arguments 
in support of the Great Memory and of the 
visionary sciences. 


The new-born chicken reacts with fear to the 
shape of a hawk; it has built into its nervous 
system an ‘innate releasing mechanism’ which 
enables it to respond to a circumstance never 
before experienced. ‘The image of the here- 
ditary enemy is already sleeping’ in the chicken; 
‘the reacting, “knowing” subject is not the 
individual but the species.’ With man the position 
is less simple; but there exists a biological com- 
munity of images, shared ‘stereotypes’ which 
react to fixed sign stimuli. For many of these 
sleeping images—since they are as vestigial as the 
vermiform appendix—nature provides no 
‘releasers’; but art may do so. And, says Mr. 
Campbell in one of his rapt conclusions, in 
these primitive images ‘there may be sleeping not 
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only the jungle cry of Dryopithecus, but also a 
supernormal melody not to be heard for perhaps 
another million years.’ The sensitive, over- 
protected, immature body of man has in a high 
degree the power to respond to ‘supernormal sign 
stimuli’ (artificial stimuli as in art or myth) more 
effectively than to natural release mechanisms. 
The Great Memory becomes a system of innate 
stereotypes acceptable to the biologist. 


Mr. Campbell is concerned with the species, not 
with the individual psyche; but his historical 
argument depends upon a distinction between two 
psychic types, hunter and shaman. For the first, 
the mythological image functions as an ‘ethnic 
idea,’ a religion that binds him to his group or his 
family; but for the second it functions as a ‘way,’ 
and leads him to some ineffable experience., It 
‘renders an experience of the ineffable through 
the local and concrete.’ The ‘mythological’ or 
‘inherited image’ is, according to Campbell, a 
biological fact; yet his account of it would serve 
for the Symbol of the poets. Having examined 
many widely diffused myths, Campbell affirms the 
possibility of ‘a unitary mythological science’ 
founded on this biological Great Memory. The 
anti-scientists will hardly miss the chance’ of 
adding it to the great-family of Hermeticism, 
Rosicrusianism, and the rest. They will happily 


allow the term ‘shaman’ as a synonym for 


‘TEnfant déshérité,’ drunk with the Sun. Perhaps 
we should be-less: disturbed that. we have our 
physicist-hunters and artist-shamans; the division 
of labour is an old one, palzolithic at least. Mr. 
Golding caught it exactly in the Jack and Simon 
of Lord of the Flies. Perhaps the need is less to end 
it than to accept it. We need the hunter to go on 
living, the shaman to go on living according to the 
truth. ' 
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Keeping Out of Europe 


Europe Will Not Wait. By Anthony Nutting. 
(Hollis and Carter, 12s. 6d.) 


SoME opportunities come suddenly and if they 
are not seized at once are gone for ever. Others 
can be taken at a number of moments over an 
extended period of time. Britain’s relations with 
Europe belong to the latter category. In the years 
before the war there were many occasions when 
we could have intervened decisively to preserve 
peace. Since 1945 the continental powers, and 
particularly France, have asked us again and 
again to accept the leading role in building a new 
Europe. Once we accepted. On June 5, 1947, 
General Marshall spoke at Harvard University, 
and immediately Mr. Bevin responded to the 
foresight and generosity of the American offer. 
Thereby he repelled the advance of Communism, 
initiated the recovery. of Western Europe and 
established a. series of institutions which since 
then have served us well. 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say that from 
that date European progress has been in spite of 
British leadérship, not because of it. When the 
Labour Government was in office we refused to 
join the European Coal and Steel Community 
ahd the European Defence Community. Though 
Sir Winston Churchill had launched the idea of 
a European -Army, when he became Prime 
Minister once more, he followed the negative 
role to which his predecessors had consigned us. 
We refused to attend the talks at Messina which 
set the stage for Euratom and the Common 
Market, and we proposed the FTA only when it 
became clear that the EEC was to come into 
being. By then, as Mr. Nutting argues, it was too 
late. In 1958, -with Mr. Macmillan—a leading 
‘European’ ‘while in opposition—as Prime 
Minister, there came the decisive:moment in the 
history of post-war relations between England 
and France ‘when France finally overcame all her 
nervousness about Germany and decided that 
she no longer needed to have her hand held by 
Great Britain.’ This miraculous reconciliation 
occurred only thirteen years after the end of the 
war in Europe; it was the achievement of such 
men as Adenauer, Spaak, Schuman and Monnet. 
The United Kingdom’s role was wholly negative 
and the fact that we are’ excluded from the 
European Community today must be ascribed 
to the blindness of our Governments. 

Both the Labour and Conservative Parties have 
every reason to be ashamed of their record in this 
story, though neither shows any sign of feeling it. 
Both appear to have been bewitched by two ideas, 
the first our special position with the US, the 
second what a distinguished Indian has called ‘the 
Commonwealth fixation.’ To each, when the occa- 
siofy suited them, national sovereignty proved an 
admirable excuse for doing nothing. 

The idea that the Americans regard themselves 
as half English may well appeal to Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Macmillan, both of whom are 
half American. Nevertheless it does little to ex- 
plain Anglo-American relations in the past, still 
less today. Chatham claimed that he would con- 
quer America in Hanover and we lost it with the 
aid of German troops. To attempt to preserve 
our special position with the United States at the 
expense of Europe looks like an admirable 
formula for losing both. As for the Common- 
wealth fixation Mr. Nutting devotes a devastat- 
ing chapter to this topic. 

What do we do next? This book indicates what 
is all too obvious—that no one in the present ad- 
ministration has the slightest idea: The author 
suggests that the only possible approach is a 
much wider political and economic coalition of 
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the Commonwealth and the Common Market— 
and ultimately the USA. What is certain is that 
if this country tries to make such a positive 
approach, the Foreign Office will have to pre- 
pare the ground in Europe diligently to dispel 
the suspicions that have grown up in the last 
fifteen years. 

By writing this clear and objective account of 
British myopia, Mr. Nutting has rendered a 
valuable service. He also shows why he is dis- 
qualified from being a successful Conservative 
politician. It is bad enough to rock the boat at a 
time of crisis by resigning; to be kicked out of a 
hunting constituency and to accept unpopularity 
and’ crude abuse for one’s convictions. It is 
worse if events prove you right. But in addition, as 
this book lucidly demonstrates, he has coherent 
political views. 

MARK BONHAM CARTER 


Really Angry 


The Revolt of the Mind. By Tamas Aczel and 
Tibor Meray. (Thames and Hudson, 35s.) 
THIs account of the .Hungarian Communist 
writers’ revolt, by two of their number, is in its 
way a remarkable book because it describes action 
by genuinely angry young men. Messrs. Aczel 
and Meray say that in earlier days they had been 
worse than Communists, namely fanatical 
Stalinists; but even this hardly goes far enough. 
To win a Stalin Prize for literature, Mr. Aczel 
had not only to be ‘a celebrated young Communist 
novelist’ but also cleverer than 10,000 other 
young Communist writers in knowing what the 
Kremlin required. As for Mr. Meray—well, 
Soviet propaganda is always basically simple. 
Just as its international directive of today is 
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‘vilify Adenauer, so during the Korean war it 
was ‘vilify the US." One means was the ‘Germ 
Campaign, the invented charge that US airmen 
were dropping disease germs on North Korea 
and China, and it was Mr. Meray who as 
correspondent in North Korea had a key role in 
selling this line to Cambridge dons, British Left- 
wing MPs and journalists, for which feat he, too, 
received highest decorations No wonder that 
when young Hungarian Communists like these 
turned against them, the fury of the Soviet leaders 
knew no bounds. 


If this past should also predispose English 
readers a little against the authors’ dramatically 
written account of their conversion, this would, 
I think, be quite wrong, for their book deals with 
certain crucially important intellectual changes. 
The authors claim that it was the Com- 
munist writers who spearheaded the Hungarian 
revolution which has changed the whole inter- 
national view of Soviet imperialism, and | think 
by and large they are right. Of course one must 
qualify. It was de-Stalinisation that produced the 
revolutionary ground-swell, shifting allegiance 
from Rakosi to the relative liberal, Imre Nagy; 
still, it was the Communist writers who gave this 
change its voice. Again, the authors are gifted 
and vivid journalists rather than leading Hun- 
garian writers. Still, by themselves, the older 
non-Communist writers could have achieved little. 
It was writers like the authors who under Stalin, 
Khrushchev and Rakosi had everything—the 
paper and the print, the money and the success. 
When Aczel and Meray therefore claim that by 
turning against the system which gave them all 
this they and their friends made history, this is 
quite correct. 

Why did they turn? It is not quite so easy to 
say. The Revolt of the Mind, which deals with the 
years leading up to the Hungarian revolution 
from the viewpoint of what happened in the 
Hungarian Writers’: Union, shows. how the 
battle of Nagy and the writers versus Rakosi 
was fought out in- strange -isolation from 
events outside Hungary. If Matyas Rakosi, 
Hungary’s little Stalin, is revealed as a sadist, he 
is also shown as a man of ability and a boundless 
charm which won young men over again and 
again. True, this wore off. Hungary was a 
country where, amidst general penury, the lead- 
ing Communists went in pretty early for villas 
and cars. But mere disgust with this would not 
have sparked off revolt. No, the break came with 
the treason trial and execution of the Foreign 
Minister Rajk and his associates. Once Rajk 
and Co. were convicted, men like the authors 
were ready to close their eyes in the interest of 
Stalinist unity and not think much about fan- 
tastic charges. But with Stalin’s death and the 
power-shift ir the Kremlin came the bombshell 
news that Rajk had been innocent and was to be 
rehabilitated. And this was too much. In a pas- 
sage of disillusion that could have come from 
1984, the authors show how Rakosi, the wise, 
smiling father of the people, the fearless unmasker 
of traitors fo whom they had written odes, was 
suddenly revealed—‘this man _ stood naked 
before them, naked and bloody as the possessor 
of a voice at the other end of a telephone line, 
ordering his henchmen to torture, beat and kill.’ 

Something evidently snapped. At this point, 
the successful young Communist writers became 
angry young men; they joined with other Com- 
munists, non-Communists and Hungarian 
patriots generally in a gathering opposition. 
The Revolt of the Mind traces the subsequent 
intellectual struggle and shows how the writers 
placed their hopes of achieving purifying change 
in Imre Nagy and tried to rally round him up te 


the heroic and ill-fated October days of 1956. 
If, as they admit, their book is written a little 
self-centredly, it is certainly one of the best ‘in- 
side’ accounts of Communist politics yet pub- 
lished. and very exciting. 

T. R. FYVEL 


‘That Our Affections Kill Us Not’ 


The Four Loves. By C. S. Lewis. (Bles, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue Four Loves are Affection, Friendship, Eros 
and Charity. In this brief book Professor Lewis 
discusses each, its difficulties, dangers and re- 
wards. He starts off with an introductory chapter 
in which he principally distinguishes between 
what he calls Gift-loves and Need-loves—a dis- 
tinction of some importance to his later thoughts, 
although he rightly admits its limitations, since 
there are many whose need it is to make a gift 
of their love. He also has a chapter on, as he puts 
it, our ‘liking and loves for the sub-human,’ and 
there speaks of such things as patriotism and the 
love for animals. On his title-page are the words 
of Donne: ‘that our affections kill us not, nor 
dye’; his aim is to show us a life full of, but not 
torn apart by, love, something only possible in his 
view if the love that crowns it is the love of God. 

Perhaps we should not say that the author of 
this book is Professor Lewis. This is a work of 
the C. S. Lewis who wrote The Screwtape Letters, 
and it is appropriate (even if only a publisher’s 
convention) that the list of the author’s works on 
the fly-leaf does not include the history of six- 
teenth-century English literature, nor The Alle- 
gory of Love. It is not just that in books like this 
Lewis writes without professorial solemnity— 
that, indeed, is true of his critical works as well. 
It is rather that in approaching his present sub- 
ject he jettisons that state of mind in which alone 
one could hope to learn from the literature of 
love, a state of mind that involves the suspension 
of assertion and a readiness for any degree of 
complexity. He starts afresh, with lots of good 
sense and a genuine humility, to put together 
some thoughts about his own and the general 
experience. This gives his work a first-handness 


not to be despised: it is not derivative or ‘literary’ | 


in the bad sense. 

Yet the price is high. By banishing from his 
mind that less general experience, those warnings 
of complexity, that the literature of love offers 
he hands himself over to his own particular 
demon—a kind of clubman’s crassness which can 
be heard over and over again in these pages strik- 
ing a false note. Sometimes he merely expresses 
himself in a way that makes it hard to believe he 


can enjoy good writing: ‘If we were short of 


matter on this theme we could turn on the tap 


by opening the works of the Stoics and it would | 


run till we had a bathful.” Sometimes, particularly 
in religious matters, he uses some jarringly hearty 
analogy. Sometimes he throws up the discussion 
of a serious question with what seems almost a 
willed superficiality. Having raised the question 
of the connections, if any, between male friend- 
ship and what he calls ‘abnormal Eros,’ he ends a 
brief and combative discussion: . and all 
those hairy old toughs of centurions in Tacitus, 
clinging to one another and begging for last kisses 





when the legion was broken up—all pansies? If | 
you can believe that you can believe anything.” | 


These outbreaks of padre_talk make for pain- 
ful reading. The odd thing about the book, how- 
ever, is that this is obviously not a padre talking. 
Now and again, a deeper insight and a freer 
sensibility are allowed to emerge. There are one 
or two memorable images: ‘. . . we picture lovers 
face to face but Friends side by side; their eyes 
look ahead.’ In this book Lewis is rather like a 
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porpoise; we see its jolly sportings on the surface, 
and when it goes deeper it disappears from view, 
but we know that it does have a submarine life. 
What is obscure is why Lewis behaves like a 
porpoise. Partly, perhaps, from.a fear of what he 
sees as spiritual or emotional pretentiousness; 
partly, I think, with the aim of popularisation. 
Wishing to put before a wide public his own way 
to God, he seizes on the robustly commonplace 
as that in which most may share. Because he is 
free of contempt for the robustly commonplace, 
this is in no way dishonest or condescending; but 
because there is something in him that sees below 
it, it is quite often uncomfortable. This uncom- 
fortableness, moreover, must tend to defeat his 
purpose, since on love, of all subjects, writing can 
carry conviction only if it is born of everything 

that a man has in him to say about it. 
BERNARD WILLIAMS 


Nach Osten 


The House Built on Sand. By Gerald Reitlinger. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 
Mr. REITLINGER, widely known for his books on 
the SS and on Hitler’s extermination of the Jews, 
is one of our acknowledged experts on Nazi 
beastliness. The third volume of his trilogy, which 
takes us through the grim story of the tergiversa- 
tions of German policy in occupied Russia, is at 
least as good as its predecessors. Here again we 
have the brutalities in all their stark detail; but 
we have a good deal more. In fact, the massacres 
and the deliberate callous indifference, which re- 
sulted in the death of at least 3,700,000 out of 
approximately 5,500,000 Russian prisoners, are 
only incidental to Mr. Reitlinger’s purpose. His 
real aim is to reveal the total bankruptcy of Ger- 
man policy in Russia, the utter incapacity of the 
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Herrenvolk to exercise the prerogatives of govern- 
ment which they regarded .as their birthright. 
Between the outright exterminationists, the 
Ostidioten who thought that every national 
minority east of the Vistula was pining to help 
the Germans against Stalin, the Oberlaender 
clique who wanted Hitler to rally the Russians 
to his side by a proclamation of liberty, the 
strictly utilitarian generals who thought only in 
terms of cannon-fodder, all was confusion. Only 
Hitler was consistent. Urged at the eleventh hour 
to recognise Vlasov, he answered pointblank : 
I shall not create any Russian army. That is 
a phantom of the first order. No one need 
instruct us that all we have to do is to create a 
Ukrainian State and then everything will be in 
order. . . . We won’t get one man that way, but 
we shall have perpetuated a singular madness. 
Mr. Reitlinger doubts ‘whether the conflicts of 
German policy in Russia have any lesson for the 
future except a warning not to do it again.’ 
Nevertheless there are some things we shall do 
well to register. The first is his overwhelming 
proof that the atrocities cannot simply be written 
off as the work of a gang of unrepentant Nazis: 
the army was implicated through and through. 
The second is that German professions of sup- 
port for oppressed nationalities were tactical 
manceuvres, never seriously intended. The third 
is that it was only as a result of defeat that ‘the 
Pan-European anti-Bolshevik crusade’ replaced 
‘pure naked Pan-Teutonism.’ And if we can get 
it into our heads that the ghastly story he tells 
was not an isolated Nazi episode, but a continua- 
tion of aims openly pursued in the First World 
War, we shall have a better idea of what we are 
up against, and fewer illusions. Today, when both 
Germans and Americans are playing with the 
idea of repeating ‘the tricks of Hitler’s thwarted 
Ostpolitiker’ (and Rosenberg’s Russian expert, 
Otto Briutigam, is directing eastern policy in 
Bonn), Mr. Reitlinger’s book should be compul- 
sory reading for professional diplomats and 
amateur political strategists alike. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Himmlersberg 


The Hooligan. By Rudolf Nassauer. (Peter Owen, 
16s.) 
A Signal Victory. By David Stacton. (Faber, 16s.) 
Trustee from the Toolroom. By Nevil Shute. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 
The Patriots. By James Barlow. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 16s.) 
Tue jacket of Rudolf Nassauer’s first novel sends 
the names Mann, Hesse and Dostoievsky boom- 
ing across the reader’s bow, and closes in—lest 
he remain unstunned enough to argue—with an 
awesome salvo of pre-publication praise by 
Angus Wilson, Iris Murdoch and others. I’m pre- 
pared to concede only that The Hooligan may be 
the year’s loftiest failure. Had it succeeded, I 
admit, it might have been the book which 
crowned. the Fifties. The main achievement of 
that inconclusive decade seems to have been the 
dismantling of its predecessor. It freed us from 
the necessary national myths which helped to 
win the war and survive the aftermath: we no 
longer need believe that crisis is best met with 
tea and phlegm, that spending is a mark of 
immorality, that every tradition, colony and 
branch-line must be conserved with blood, sweat 
and tears. We can recognise that the attitudes of 
Mrs. Miniver and Johnny-Head-in-Air, though 
untarnishable, have no particular use for us today; 
and one elderly pen after another has made clear 
that our war was not won by demigods, but men. 
It only remains to liberate ourselves from the 
complementary myth that what we fought was 
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supernatural evil. The book of the Fifties should 
have been the true story of Nazism: not a Mil- 
tonic allegory dark with metaphysical, satanic 
glamour, but the history of what happened in a 
real country to real men. 

It should be capable of human explanation. 
Mr. Nassauer makes an enormous try. He forces 
his way into one of those brutal, chaotic, sac- 
charine minds, jumbled with shards of nine- 
teenth-century systems. Andreas Febler, the 
hooligan of Himmlersberg, is drunk with the 
notion of absolute free will. He dreams of 
destroying his father’s ‘world of clerks,’ of a life 
where.each act is performed for the first time, 
unstaled by the clichés of habit and prescription. 
He drives himself to rape, kill and torture; find- 
ing in his victims’ forgiveness proof of his 
prophetic vitalism—do they not bow before the 
splendour, in him, of the emerging super-race? In 
the end, he achieves his total independence, the 
solipsism of the mad; but there is still death to 
be dealt with. Like his Fuehrer, he finds himself 
trapped into the last, necessary, meaningless con- 
quest. 

Mr. Nassauer skips no step of the nightmare 
logic: To clothe it, he re-creates uncannily the 
phantasmagoric brevity of the looming Central 
European parables of the period: it’s an effort 
not to believe that one is reading a translation 
from some black fairy-tale of Kafka or Hesse. 
This tradition gives scope to his gift of Gothic 
imagery—the older Febler, wild with the dis- 
covery of love, sees all the city’s trees laugh with 
thousands of green tongues—but it seems to me 
the wrong one here. No matter how serious such 
a re-creation (and he is as serious about it as 
Joyce) it boils down ultimately to parody, most 
wearying of the uses of intelligence. And while 
Nazism achieved phantasmagoria, to present it 
this way flatters and abstracts it. The real error, 
surely, is to try to explain Hitler’s Germany by 
theory. Thirty million dead give the Nazi idea no 
more intrinsic importance than there is in the 
notions of Sir Oswald Mosley. The story of the 
Third Reich, as Brecht saw, is of thousands of 
obscure greeds, cowardices, betrayals; thousands 
of moments when decency seemed too hard, and 
guilt too heavy to face. 

David Stacton, as readers of Segaki and On a 
Balcony know, has made a small revolution in 
historical fiction by rejecting its most cherished 
conventions. He refuses to pretend that time can 
be regained, that he can launch readers back into 
the past, or indeed do anything but discuss it, 
over a gulf of years and mislaid evidence, in his 
own intelligent, opinionated, rather scornful per- 
son. A Signal Victory is about the collapse of 
Mayan civilisation; but there’s no attempt to 
unfurl sixteenth-century Yucatan in the glorious 
infidelity of Todd-AO, or to introduce swarthy 
moderns in parrot-feather cloaks. The story of 
Gonzalo Guerrero, who turned Indian and 
defended an empire of white cities and ‘rainy 
forest against his countrymen, is told without a 
word of dialogue, as the text of an essay in com- 
parative anthropology. You may not share Mr. 
Stacton’s preference of the stoic paganism which 
can accept defeat and death to the Christian itch 
for imposing heavens on earth. But you'll find 
it considerably more fascinating than a hun; 
dred exercises in the You'll-pay-for-this-Rob- 
Devereux-shrilled-the-Queen genre. 

It’s pleasant to report that Nevil Shute’s last 
novel was one of his cleanest and most winning 
bits of work. A drab little genius in miniature 
engineering, whg has never before left Ealing, has 
to go half round the world to Tahiti on a hundred 
pounds to retrieve a small fortune left to his 


niece. Trustee from the Toolroom is a neat 
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modern variation on Round the World in Eighty 
Days, and breathes the same confident wonder 
at man’s ability to subdue the elements with small 
contrivances of wood, wire, metal, rope and 
canvas. Shute’s heroes may lack the grandeur of 
Mr. Stacton’s noble brown fatalists, but I'd prefer 
their company, particularly in typhoons. 

James Barlow is hailed as an heir to the Shute 
mantle, but he doesn’t ring quite so trustworthily 
to my ear. On the surface, his first novel is a 
plain, capable, crime-and-retribution thriller, but 
below move some odd, congested, shrill emotions. 
Reg Mills, the tough, embittered ex-paratrooper, 
commits train robbery and murder, but the 
undercurrent of The Patriots seems to hint that 
his was a Billy Budd blow in the face of a society 
which deserved it. Hmm. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Landscapes with Figure 


The Colossus of Maroussi. by Henry Miller. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 
First published here in 1942, this is an account 
of the author’s travels in Greece just before and 
into the last war. The colossus of the title is 
presumably Katsimbalis, a great drinker, eater 
and talker with whom Miller became friends 
and nearly foundered on a crossing to Spetsai. 
Some of the best pages are his; but there is 
really only one figure in the landscapes and that 
is, swampingly, Miller. He fell in love with 
Greece and underwent mystica! experiences (‘for 
a fraction of a second I heard the great heart 
of the world beat and I understood the meaning 
of pain and sorrow’). At Argos he saw the 
ghosts of American Indians. In the slums of 
Athens he was told by an Armenian soothsayer, 
whose other predictions have proved alarmingly 





NEW VITAL BOOKS 
| RHEUMATISM & ARTHRITIS— 
The Conquest 


By CHARLES DE COTI-MARSH 3rd Impression 113 
Within the pages of this book there is expressed in the 
simplest terms all that is necessary for the relief of diseases, 
The treatment section of the book shows how these time 
proven methods can be applied at home. Remember, this 
treatment is not something new; it has been tested and 
re-tested, flere then in this book is offered new hope te 
sufferers with the prospects of lasting relief. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ENERGY 
By CHARLES DE COTI-MARSH 136 

Remarkable things have happened to thousands of people 
who have acted on the advice and instructions of Chas. 
de Coti-Marsh in his remarkable book Rheumatism and 
Arthritis, and now in this long-awaited and important new 
| hook he gives explicit instructions for applying his methods 
of raising buman energy to such a level that it becomes a 
new experience to be alive. The author’s researches over 
the years have enabled him to. be specific on diets and 
menus and to provide, as he says, “a prescription for 
vitality and energy, the most precious commodity in life 
for enerzy is life.” 


RAW JUICE THERAPY 
| By JOHN B. LUST 113 
\n eminent American authority on Nature Cure provide- 
| in this book a vast amount of data on the use of those 
| therapeutic juices which provide the richest source of 
naturally balanced vitamins, minerals and trace elements 
This hook shows how to cleanse your system of accumulated 
} toxins and poisons—how to regenerate your body and 
| maintain hountiful good health. 


| ADD YEARS TO YOUR HEART 
| By Dr. MAX WARMBRAND 186 


1 Guide to the Prevention and Coutrol of Heart Disease 





This is a book for laymen on the care of the heart. In clear 
and concise language Dr. Warmbrand, with more than 
thirty-five years of successful practice, presents the facts 
| about coronary thrombosis, high blood pressure, arterio- 
| sclerosis, kidney ailments, and other serious damage 
associated with the heart and circulation. | 
Dr. Warmbrand shows how to strengthen and rebuild 
your heart and how to save it from needless deterioration. 
Hie names the foods which are injurious to the heart and 
blood vessels and outlines a healthful, zestful way of life 
which can protect against needless breakdown, He describes 
the effects of smoking, drugs, exercises and stress upon 
the heart. He provides a Seven Day Menu, complete in 
every detail, which alone is worth the price of the book. 
Order through your Bookseller or by post from 


_ THORSONS PUBLISHERS LTD. 
Dept. 182, 91 St. Martin’s Lane, London W.C.2 


Complete Catalogue of Practical Books sent on request. 
Jnclose stamp. 











sound, that he would do incalculable good to 
his fellow-men and live for ever. Like many 
blinded lovers, Miller uses his new mistress as 
the cue for indiscriminate rejections. His hit- 
or-miss rhetoric, the writer’s equivalent of 
what he seems to laud in Katsimbalis, flails 
mechanically out at American materialism (he 
kept running into Greeks who talked nostalgi- 
cally of Chicago plumbing), French orderliness 
and the dreary, armchair torpor of the English 
(‘an evening with these buttery-mouthed jakes 
always left me in a suicidal mood’). The ful- 
minations of the professional super-naif, teeter- 
ing between quietism and hedonism, taint the 
few magnificently alert descriptions of people 
and places. ‘To Henry Miller!” someone cries 
at a literary party, ‘because he believes in him- 
self!’ Alas, yes, he does—he swallows himself 
whole; distinctions of intelligence and respon- 
sibility vanish, and his genuine moments of 
illumination and affeetion, when he can write 
wonderfully, founder in shoddy messianism and 
vulgarity. Some, however, may find passages 
like the entry into Poros compensation enough 
for the surrounding attitudes. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Second Childhood 


‘ONE invents one’s childhood,’ says Peter de 
Polnay; Jessica Mitford suffers from the dis- 
advantage of having had hers already invented 
for her by her elder sister Nancy. The first half 
of Hons and Rebels (Gollancz, 18s.) does little 
more than fill out gaps in The Pursuit of Love: 
the raging, swashbuckling father, the sentimental, 
conspiring children; running-away money, feuds, 
hunting—it is all there. Sometimes the fact is less 
attractive than fiction: their mother was no 
harmless dumb-bell like Aunt Sadie, but a health 
crank who tore the splints off her children’s frac- 
tures and sent them to parties with chicken-pox. 
And ‘Hon’ is apparently no dashing derivation of 
Honourable, but connected with hens and pro- 
nounced accordingly. Once out of the Hons cup- 
board, however, Jessica gets more interesting. 

Undereducated, sympathising with the poor 
almost as much as with maltreated animals, suffo- 
catingly bored by her restricted life, she was ripe 
for rebellion. They all were: Diana “married 
against the family’s wishes, Nancy broke away 
and started writing, Unity became a Fascist, 
Jessica became a solitary Communist. It was a 
foregone conclusion that she should fall in love 
at the first opportunity with her dramatic 
cousin Esmond Romilly, who had run away from 
school and fought against Franco. They went 
off to Spain together. The navy sent a destroyer; 
Anthony Eden sent a telegram; they could not 
be persuaded to return. They married, but as 
celebrities they were now an embarrassment to 
the International Brigade, and reluctantly they 
came back, to lead a life of romantic squalor in 
Rotherhithe and dodge the electricity bill: it 
had not occurred to Jessica that electricity did 
not pour forth freely, like water. After a while 
they went to America and kept a bar in 
Miami until the war, in which Esmond was 
killed. What is interesting about the book is 
the horrific reminder of what these hotly in- 
effectual rebels were rebelling against: at a time 
when Hitler and Stalin were both on the march 
and there were two million. unemployed, the 
stuffiness and insularity of the Establishment 
seem almost unbelievable. 

Peter de Polnay’s childhood—The Crack of 
Dawn (Hollis ‘and Carter, 18s.)—was also 
blighted by a brutal, thrashing father, and fan- 
tastically restricted by governesses. The child 
lived more vividly in- dreams than feality. He 
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became obsessed by a footman who committed 
suicide; he spent his nights trying to rescue him 
from a living grave, his days writing out fifty 
times, ‘only ill-mannered little boys shriek in their 
sleep.” What makes the book engaging is that de 
Polnay never makes out that he was a sensitive 
and misunderstood genius. He was what Nigel 
Molesworth would call a weed; and the adult 
writer makes no bones about it. 

Like the infant de Polnay, William King found 
difficulty in distinguishing between the dead and 
the living, but in his case the older he grew, the 
more seriously he took it all—including the con- 
stant presence of a dead twin. He has made a 
nest-egg out of clairvoyancy, but his life story 
—wWilliam King’s Profession (Blond, 21s.)—is not 
one to convert the sceptical, among whom 
Charles Drage, his biographer, does not number. 

Swans at My Window, by Ginny Brown 
(Heinemann, 16s.), and The World in My House, 
by Joan Harborne (Hurst and Blackett, 15s.) 
are two more successors to The Egg and I: 
the more these books come out, the more one 
realises anew what a genius Betty Macdonald 
must have been to make a good book of the 
formula. Swans—or the boat and I—is the better 
of the two; it is about an American actor’s 
family living on a Thames barge, and has the 
technical interest of all converted-premises 
books, from The Swiss Family Robinson on. Un- 
fortunately, the author can never make a witty 
understatement without repeating it three times: 
I longed to go through with a blue pencil. The 
other—the lads and I—is about what it is like 
to be a university landlady of the less demanding 
sort; again, all those Poles, Chinks and Indians 
may have been very funny at the time, but any 
faint snorts of amusement are drowned by gales 
of unnecessary laughter from the author herself. 

KATHARINE WHITEHORN 
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RADCLIFFE CONFESSIONAL BOX 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tuts week came the White 
Papers on the state of the 
economy from which the shape 
of the Budget can be seen. The 
vigorous trade expansion and the 
current deterioration in the 
balance of payments—both were 
underlined and the need for 
restraint duly emphasised. This 
is the curtain-raiser for Mr. 
Amory’s third appearance as an 
equilibrist on the Budget stage. But let no one 
suppose that the Treasury knows exactly how to 
keep the economy in balance. Its information is 
generally late and incomplete; its techniques are 
still largely experimental and the effects of its 
mixture of monetary restraints, fiscal measures 
and direct controls are almost impossible to dis- 
entangle. All this emerges as clear as daylight 
from the oral evidence taken by the Radcliffe 
Committee. The most that Sir Robert Hall claims, 
as economic adviser at the Treasury, is that the 
‘authorities’ are reasonably satisfied that the 
economy does move more or less in the direction 
towards which their monetary policy is being 
directed! 

The first volume of the evidence published by 
the Radcliffe Committee is a formidable tome of 
nearly a thousand pages, double-columned, but 
it is well worth exploration for it contains gems 
of official solemnity which are wildly funny. My 
favourite witness is Sir Edmund Compton. The 
Committee is examining the Treasury knights on 
the relationship between the Treasury and the 
Bank of England as defined by the badly drafted 
Bank of England Act of 1946. Section 4{i) de- 
clares that ‘the Treasury may from time to time 





COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





SALES INCREASE MAINTAINED 


Tue fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting was held 
on March 24th in London. Sir Duncan Oppenheim 
in the course of his speech said : — 

There was a moderate increase in the total volume 
of sales. Competition has increased but the Company 
has the resources to meet it with confidence. There 
has been a welcome reduction in the charge for 
United Kingdom taxation and, allowing for a change 
in the method of conversion of foreign currencies, 
the Group Net Profit for the year shows an increase 
of £2,648,000, of which £1,268,000 is applicable to 
the proportion, including dividends from Sub- 
sidiaries, dealt with in the Holding Company’s 
Accounts, There has been little change in the Group’s 
trading position since September last and the rate of 
increase in total sales has been maintained, I do not 
look for any startling developments during the rest 
of the year. Subject, therefore, to any changes in 
taxation of Company profits in the coming Budget, 
I would expect the share of the Group Net Profit 
dealt with in the Accounts of the Holding Company 
to be no less than for the year to 30th September, 
1959 and I believe that it will be possible to maintain 
a total distribution of 2/- free of income tax per 10/- 
of Ordinary Stock. The increase in the first interim to 
7d. free of income tax had no significance other 
than a step towards evening out the total dividend 
payments over the year. 

The Report was adopted. 


*? 


give such directions to the Bank as, after consul- 
tation with the Governor of the Bank, they think 
necessary in the public interest.’ Section 4(iii) adds 
that the Bank may give directions to the com- 
mercial banks ‘if so authorised by the Treasury.’ 
None of these powers has ever been formally 
exercised. The Committee is naturally puzzled by 
this quietism and wants to know whether the 
Treasury can direct the Bank to direct. Sir 
Edmund replies (1294): ‘When the Bill was before 
the Select Committee . . . Lord Catto put it on 
record that in effect-the Bank could not be 
directed to think something. . . . That was the 
position and that was not challenged.’ 

In the view of Mr. Cobbold, the present 
Governor, the. question of directing the com- 
mercial banks is, in fact; the sole responsibility 
of the Bank—the initiative lies with the Governor, 
he has said, not with the Chancellor—but the 
power has never been used because there is diffi- 
culty in legally defining ‘a bank.’ The Committee 
asks whether the hire-purchase finance companies 
are legally banks for the purposes of the Act. Sir 
Edmund replies (1304): “The question has not 
arisen. Not having applied this [clause] we have 
not had to face the question of defining the 
bodies whom the Treasury should declare to be 
persons to whom directions should apply.’ Pro- 
fessor Sayers asks if the Treasury has not yet 
arrived at a definition of a bank which would 
survive legal challenge. Sir Edmund (1307): ‘No, 
because we have not been in the position of con- 
templating action under the Bank of England 
Act.’ 

I hope Lord Dalton, if he reads this and can 
stop laughing or choking with rage, will mark 
this passage for comment in the third and final 
volume of his memoirs. I hope all future Labour 
leaders will take note that Clause 4 of their con- 
stitution does not need to be abolished; it only 
needs to be handed over to the parliamentary 
draughtsmen and the heads of the civil service 
who will take good care that it is made harmless 
or meaningless. In 1946 these Labour politicians 
(intoxicated by their electoral success) fondly 
imagined that they could capture the financial 
Establishment by just passing a simple Act of 
Parliament without displacing the Establishees. 
They must now realise their mistake, their lack 
of understanding of how the Establishment 
works. How inept they appear beside Mr. R. A. 
Butler, who in answer to a question as to how 
he would judge opinion inside the Bank said 


* (12389): ‘It depends on one’s intuitive qualities 


as a political animal ... walking about the 
jungle. Usually when one has been in the jungle 
for some time one gets some idea what is going 
on, not necessarily through official sources.’ But 
the Labour leaders never knew what was going 
on inside the Bank and by their ill-written Act 
of 1946 made the Bank in effect far more inde- 
pendent of political influence than it- ever was 
under Montagu Norman. I tremble to think what 
might happen if there were a weak Chancellor 
and a strong, dominating Governor. But perhaps 
we shall not have long to wait for an amending 
Bank of England Bill. A de-nationalised Bank 
would give greater freedom of action to the 
Treasury. As Mr. W. F. Crick, the monetary 
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expert of the Midland Bank, said in evidence 
(10557): ‘The Bank of England has this en- 
grained resistance to change which makes me, 
after many years, almost despair of ever having 
a monetary system .which is really abreast of the 
demands made upon it.’ 

Perhaps the most frank of witnesses is Sir 
Robert Hall—the only one of the Treasury 
knights who seems to retain a sense of reality in 
all the monetary moonshine. He is the first to 
admit that there has been a conflict between the 
objective of high employment and the objective 
of sound money. One cannot understand the 


period up to 1956, he said (1376), ‘without recog- 


nising that there has been a dilemma.’ Monetary 
policy, he added, was not addressed primarily to 
the price level before September, 1957. Will Mr. 
Amory revert to Mr. Thorneycroft’s position on 
Monday? Not if he listens to Sir Robert’s advice, 
for one thing stands out from his evidence—that 
the conduct of economic policy is such a com- 
plicated and uncertain affair that the Treasury 
can only be sure of results when it operates a 
simple form of control like that over building 
and hire-purchase trading. 

What a wonderful day Monday would be if 
Mr. Amory were to say that he had been reading 
the massive evidence taken at the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee and had decided to do nothing at all. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 
From Our Industrial Correspondent 


HATEVER else it may be useful for, the 

TUC will just not serve—and really does 
not want to serve—as a judicial body. This in- 
terim conclusion on its conduct of the ETU affair 
and of the inquiry into strikes, wildcat and 
otherwise, can now be made. There are, of 
course, all sorts of reasons why it is difficult for 
any organisation to act in a judicial capacity 
towards some of its own members, but the 
principal point to be noted in the case of the 
General Council of the TUC is that it is not 
only unwilling and unable, but also uncom- 
prehending. 

Last week’s decision to face the ETU with an 
inquiry by a lawyer, assisted by assessors, looks 
very much an afterthought, accepted after the 
TUC’s more rough-and-ready remedies had re- 
ceived such rough treatment in sections of the 
press. The strikes inquiry may prove equally in- 
conclusive unless, at some stage, the investigat- 
ing committee finds a method of reaching the 
truth about the more complicated recent strikes, 
particularly those in the motor-car industry and 
the shipyards, by a process of taking evidence and 
arranging for cross-examination. The idea of 
sending out commissioners has been mentioned, 
but whether General Council members could 
really do a judicial job successfully seems open 
to doubt. 

It was enlightening to talk to some members of 
the General Council in the weeks before the idea 
of having a lawyer to investigate the affairs of 
the ETU was widely canvassed. Not only had 
they not thought of any such idea themselves, 
but they could not really see why the suggestion 
should be made. The TUC’s Rule 13 requires the 
General Council to investigate the conduct of any 
affiliated organisation which may seem to be de- 
trimental to the interests of the trade union 
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movement, but the thought that ‘investigation’ in 
this context meant what anyone with even a 
passing knowledge of the law would expect did 
not seem to occur to them for some time. 

Behind this apparent obtuseness lies an 
jmportant iruth—that the TUC sets far more 
store on experience than on impartiality when it 
is dealing with its more difficult problems. The 
jong and unsatisfactory correspondence last year 
between Sir Vincent Tewson and Mr. Frank 
Haxell was never the proper way to begin ‘trying’ 
allegations »f the kind which had been made by 
the non-Communist and ex-Communist critics 
of the union’s leadership. But the TUC believes, 
as an article of faith, that wherever two or three 
are met together in its name—-as a committee— 
there is an almost mystical accretion of wisdom. 
So it was a committee, with its decisions endorsed 
in due form by the full General Council, which 
held up the hand of Sir Vincent when he wrote 
te Mr. Haxell. It is only in recent weeks that the 
more solid merits of taking evidence and permit- 
ing cross-examination of accusers and accused 
appear to have been at all seriously considered. 

This same emphasis on experience as the 
highest of the virtues was to be seen right from 
the beginning in the conduct of the inquiry into 
strikes, shop stewards and kindred subjects. The 
idea of committing the subject to a rather un- 
wieldy committee consisting of nineteen of the 
thirty-six members of the General Council was 
that it would contain a source of personal know- 
ledge on almost any industry. 

Basically, this decision sprang from the same 
prejudice against the outside investigation, and 
even against the judicial method itself; which the 
ETU has used in its suggestion that the TUC 
could usefully appoint an impartial investigator 
‘within the movement.’ The argument is that the 
behaviour of trade unions is so esoteric that only 
the initiated can hope to understand them and 


COMPANY MEETING 


KUALA KANGSAR 
PLANTATIONS 


Tue thirty-third annual general meeting of Kuala 
Kangsar Plantations Limited was held on March 23 
in London, Mr. A. R. Scott, C.A. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
review: 

I stated in my Review last year that the outlook 
was encouraging, and this has been borne out by a 
Substantial rise in last year’s trading profit at 
£72,087 as compared with £51,057 earned in the pre- 
vious year. 

Last year 230 acres of old seedling rubber were 
replanted and a further 205 acres will be similarly 
dealt with in the current year. At the close of last 
financial year 78 per cent. of the Company’s total 
planted acreage was in high yielding rubber either 
in tapping or in varying stages of immaturity. We 
plan to complete the replanting work on all estates 
by 1962. 

The total crop of 2,253,000 Ib. was a season’s 
record, giving an all-over average yield of 854 Ib. 
per acre. Indeed a considerable area of the mature 
replanted rubber is already giving a yield of well 
over 1,000 lb. per acre. 

While competition from synthetics is still formid- 
able, the world demand for natural rubber is running 
at high level, and there are no signs, in the foreseeable 
future, of any substantial decline in consumers’ re- 
quirements. I have no reason to believe that trading 
conditions for the current year will be less favourable 
than those for last year. 

The report was adopted and a total distribution of 
374 per cent. (224 per cent.) was approved. 





judge them fairly. So the emphasis in both inquir- 
ies so far has been on the committee method, 
drawing on the pool of experience which the 
General Council sees as its principal raison d’étre. 

Every society has its own particular brand of 
heroism, and it is perhaps naive even to think— 
especially at a time when the first volume of 
the biography of Ernest Bevin has just been 
published—that the trade union movement 
could ever elevate the cool, inquiring mind rather 
than the tough, experienced _fighter-of-his- 
corner. But even the belated suggestion that a 
legal mind should be brought to bear on the 
ETU case may be taken as a first sign of grace. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE markets are all marking time before the 

Budget—except the South African shares, 
which are falling sharply every day. The 
holder of gold shares should exercise patience 
and not try to jettison his investment immediately. 
In time the South African national will buy his 
shares because he has no option otherwise. 
The migration of capital back to London 
cannot be carried out overnight. Elsewhere 
the undertone is firm except in the tobacco share 
market, where there is fear of higher taxation. 
Bank and hire-purchase finance shareholders do 
not appear to be worried, and brewery share 
buyers are confident that they will not be hurt. 
The 1959 report of IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES fully endorsed the status of this share as 
the leader in the equity markets. Total sales were 
10 per cent. up at £509 million and the consoli- 
dated gross income was no less than 64 per cent. 
up at £73 million—in spite of a higher deprecia- 
tion charge and a larger bonus for employees 
under the profit-sharing scheme. What is still 
more impressive is that profit margins were higher 
in the last half of the year than in the first, rising 
from 203 per cent. to 214 per cent. (against 15.3 
per cent. in the last half of 1958). Equity earnings 
have increased from 13.7 per cent. to 24.6 per 
cent. and the dividend has been raised from the 
notional 8 per cent. to 114 per cent. Only a few 
optimists were expecting 12 per cent. All this is 
a brilliant achievement and fully justifies the rise 
in the price of the shares to 62s. 6d. to yield 3.6 
per cent. The dividend being covered nearly 24 
times, the earnings yield is about 8 per cent. 


Brown Bayley 

The BROWN BAYLEY group is somewhat of a 
speciality in the steel share market. The company 
is a holding one with a 50 per cent. interest in 
Brown Bayley Steels and a 60 per cent. interest 
in Hoffmann Manufacturing, both of which have 
done remarkably well last year. Profits in the first 
rose by 20 per cent., and in the second by 42 
per cent., and dividends were raised in each case, 
with a one-for-one scrip bonus from the second. 
The parent has raised its own dividend from 11 
per cent. to 12 per cent., which is covered five 
times by consolidated profits. At 65s. the parent 
shares yield 3.7 per cent. and at 28s. 3d. the steel 
subsidiary—Brown Bayley Steel—yields 4.8 per 
cent. with about 14 per cent. on-earnings. This is 
a group which seems well worth holding. 


Cheap New Issue 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAY COUNTRY ESTATES is a 
property developer with the problem of a scarcity 
of suitable land, but last year it made two 
acquisitions—Paignton and District Land and 
Development and the Fleetwood Estate—which 
provided ample reserves of land for some time 
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to come. To finance this the company made a 
rights issue of 10s. shares at 20s. on the basis of 
three for five, and these now stand at 3s. 6d. 
premium. The directors hope to pay 124 per cent. 
and the new shares will be entitled to the six 
months’ dividend at that rate in respect of the 
year ending in October. This would allow a yield 
of 54 per cent., which is good for an old- 
established property company. 


COMPANY NOTES 


| spite of higher spending in the popular retail 
stores, many of which will soon be reporting 
their past year’s profits, mail-order houses con- 
tinue to prosper. One of the leaders in this group 
is Grattan Warehouses, which has achieved a new 
peak with a 6 per cent. profit increase, producing 
a group net profit after tax of £1,440,000. As is 
often tle case, after the dividend announcement 
(41 per cent.) the price of the shares was subject to 
profit-taking but has recovered to 64s. 6d. to yield 
3.2 per cent. There is also to be a one-for-seven 
scrip issue, so that if the same rate of dividend 
was maintained this would work out at 35} per 
cent. This is a share for the long-term investor 
who can expect an increasing dividend. 

Three weeks ago another company, A. and §,. 
Henry, surprised the market with record results, 
producing trading profits of £899,000 against 
£728,000 and a net profit after tax of £425,642. 
This dividend was increased from 20 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. plus a special tax-free payment 
from the sale of property, which should be 
treated as a non-recurring payment. Conse- 
quently, the £1 ordinary shares rose from 81s. 6d. 
to 96s. and are now 95s. yielding 5.2 per cent. 
This is the kind of share worth putting away 
for a higher payment as the chairman, Mr. 
F. Stockdale, looks forward to continued pro- 
gress. The group now has interests extending 
beyond the textile warehousing trade into knit- 
wear manufacture, waterproofing materials, pack- 
aging and multi-wall paper sacks. 

The third company of mail-order stores which 
will be reporting its dividend in May is Oxendale 
and Company, which last paid a dividend of 58} 
per cent. plus a capital bonus of 100 per 
cent. Since then the directors have said that 
they are confident for the future. It will be sur- 
prising indeed if the dividend is not increased— 
they have always been well covered by earnings 
—to more than justify the present price of the Is. 
ordinary shares now 7s. 6d. yielding 3.9 per cent. 
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Girl Guidance 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


WIMBLEDON means tennis to 
some, Bingo Little and the 
Peke country to others; it is 
also the birthplace of the 
Girl Guide Movement. On 
|, Wimbledon common (unde- 
g¥ terred, presumably, by the 
Pekes), Baden-Powell wrote 
Scouting for Boys; and 
there, exactly fifty years ago, 
the first Guide company was 
formed. This fact was cele- 
brated last week in a pageant 
in Wimbledon Town Hall, produced by that 
famous (I am told) pageanteer Cecily Hummel. 

The evening I went was the dress rehearsal and 
the audience consisted of about five million 
assorted Brownies, Guides, Scouts and Rangers, 
and me. Sitting elbow-deep in Brownies, I bor- 
rowed (with surprising difficulty) a pencil, and 
we all cheered loudly as the curtains parted. 

The scene showed a number of listlessly writh- 
ing Beatniks, one of whom, Liz was quickly 
isolated for further study. Not exactly a Beatnik 
as California knows them, Liz wore a tight skirt 
and beads as a symbol of hopelessness and folly. 

The Brownies bubtled up and down in their 
seats as the pageant unfolded; they crowed with 
joy as the voice of the producer boomed ‘Go 
off, Vision’ or sternly instructed Florence Nightin- 
gale to raise her lamp higher—or rather the white 
enamel jug she was holding instead. 

By the time we reached the interval, the first 
Guide group had been founded (from inmates of 
a home for Difficult Girls—no one seemed sure 
what the Difficulty had been) and the impression- 
able Beatnik was half-way to conversion. 

While brown and tlue surged at the refresh- 





ment table and from the centre of the scrum 
came those forlorn cries for order associated 
with massed children anywhere, I made my way 
backstage. Here, as at any proper dress rehearsal, 
there was restrained chaos. Visions tripped over 
the skirts of Virtues; a small tubby Scout 
squirmed under the lipstick in the make-up-room; 
there was a sprinkling of leggy Scouts (I 
don’t care vhat Bader-Powell wore in the back- 
woods, shorts for sixteen-year-olds in London are 
ludicrous); 2nd from time to time the corridors 
would jam _ olid with little Girl Guides looking 
wicked in their stage make-up. 

Among them, tough and sensible, was one of 
those sound weather-beaten women with a voice 
like a knife sharpener. One of the Guides’ 
problems, she said, is that as girls get older 
younger, if you see what I mean, they drop out; 
even the career-minded ones, who are working 
too hard to become totally obsessed by boys, 
often have no time for Guiding either. A busty 
Ranger -was indignant ‘I think it’s awful, when 
they say you're too old for Rangers at seven- 
teen and a half.” She had gone on one Ranger 
hike and the others had talked only about their 
approaching weddings The older Guider, how- 
ever, did not think it mattered in the slightest. 
She told me among other things that Guides 
cannot go for overnight hikes on their own any 
more—there are too many attackers about. It is 


ironical that when the thing was started, girls. 


were chaperoned, and boys, too, were more re- 
stricted: it really was adventurous to go camping. 
Now, when the teenzgers go off camping and 
hostelling and hitch-hiking on their own all over 
the place, a supervised camp seems no great thrill. 

When I got back to the second act, there was a 
scene of jolly jiving betwixt Rovers and Rangers 
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(‘Come on, be lively! You're not being Beatnikg 
now!’) and the lost Beatnik was in the bag. 
Towards the end of the evening the producer's 
weary voice could be heard louder and oftener, 
the voices cf the performers fainter and less, 
Guides stirred restléssly; Brownies were taken 
home to bed. At last the curtain came down, and 
we left, hoping against hope that they would 
Be Prepared ty the first performance. 

It seemed to me that Liz’s incomprehensible 
Beatnik remarks had been but the first hoarse 
cries of the mating season, for which Guiding is 
no real cure; but this was not the moral.to be 
drawn. The roint of the pageant was that Liz was 
aimless and miserable. whereas Girl Guides know 
where they are going. 

With all due respect. it seems rather too much 
of a claim. Guiding is amusing and provides a 
tolerable outlet for the idealistic lump in the 
teenage throat (it) finds release at a public 
school in alternate singing of ‘| Vow to Thee, My 
Country’ and the school song). But it has no 
religious or political end; it has no goal. 

And it is iucky it doesn’t. One look at more 
purposeful s.ovemenis—Nazi Youth, or Young 
Communists or MRA—is enough to make one 
instantly thankful for all the badges, the bird- 
watching, the kindly moustaches of. the old 
Brown Owls. I almost got a lump in my throat 
myself, thinking of my own Brown Owl, who had 
the finest moustaches I have ever seen on a 
woman, and taught me to make my first—and 
last-—rice pudding. 


Motoring 
Minor Road Ahead 


By GAVIN LYALL 


THe Morris Minor —- now 
coming up to the millionth 
car — cannot be with us 
much longer. That being so, 
is there another small saloon 
I can buy now that will re- 
sell as high when I get rid of 
itin a few years’ time? 

The Minor had a pheno- 
menal second-hand value: 
a friend of mine sold one 
recently after seven years, 
getting almost exactly. half 
of what it and a new engine cost new: he worked 
out it had depreciated at the rate of only £47 a 
year. 

Resale value is based on popularity. Part of 
the Minor’s popularity is due to its being a very 
good car—but also to a number of other factors. 
It looks like itself rather than any particular 
‘style,’ so it has dated slowly. The very fact that it 
has been outwardly unchanged for twelve years 
has helped, too: when it is replaced, it will 
date, and lose value overnight. Also, for all 
that time, second-hand values have been. arti- 
ficially high because new cars have been short. 
Certainly the Minor itself has been in short 
supply: only two or three times has produc- 
tion caught up with demand, and each time 
they have gone their separate ways again (there 
are unkind people, some of them car dealers, 
who say that BMC prefer things this way. The 
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best advertisemen: for a car is that it should be 
in short supply). And finally, its price is right: 
around and just over £600 is, for a 1,000 c.c. car, 
a standard most of us accept. 

Not all these factors will apply with the same 
force over the next ten years: no small car is 
likely to be as much better than the rest as the 
Minor was in 1948, and sooner or later the new- 
car shortage has got to end. But if we're going 
to play spot-the-next-Minor, I would play it 
with the Austin A40 and the Triumph Herald. 

Both are !,000 c.c. saloons, both have perform- 
ances very similar to the Minor: top speed 
(taking the single-carburettor Herald as a guide) 
around 70 m.p.h., consumption around 40 
m.p.g. (the Minor is best, the Herald worst, of the 
three). 

The A40 has also the Minor’s trick of looking 
like itself, but from the inside and on the road, 
| think the Herald has the lead. It is firmer to 
drive, quieter, has a smaller turning circle for 
a similar length. It has a fitted heater, window 
winders (against the A40’s utilitarian push-pull 
knob) and a generally lusher interior. It is easier 
and cheaper to repair and, having a true chassis, 
safer and less likely to collapse in a crash—and 
this should help to keep it in better condition 
longer. 

But this isn’t quite what we're talking about: 
a buyer does not conduct elaborate road tests, 
and many of the Herald’s advantages may, to 
that buyer, lie hidden under bushels. Will he, for 
instance, see the point of having a chassis, or 
prefer the few extra miles-per-gallon of the A40? 
Will he appreciate independent rear suspension 
(I don’t, not on British roads) or simply notice 
that, new, the Herald costs £60 more than the 
A40? (A number - of’ dealers agree that the 
Herald’s price is too high for its own good. 
Picking £702, just over the £700 mark, certainly 
seems rotten sales’ psychology. I assume that 
Triumph knew they could sell the first few 
thousand on newness alone and that thereafter 
—gsoon, in fact—the price will drop.) 

The extent of this drop could make a lot of 
difference. If it is not enough, and if the boys 
at BMC really want to do some work on the 
A40’s trim, steering and soundproofing (and a 
lot of similar work has been done on the Minor 
in its lifetime) then, for better or worse, | think 
the: A40 will have it. 


Readers planning to take cars abroad this 
summer can get a lot of help in the planning— 
and the journey—from the oil companies’ tour- 
ing services. These, for 1960, are as follows, and 
all, except for BP, free. 

Shell: ask at a petrol station carrying their 
touring symbol for an addressed card, send in 
for: small-scale ‘planning map’ of Europe, 
large-scale maps of countries to be toured and 
phrase-book. Over there, call at Shell stations for 
local guide pamphlets and tour plans. 

Esso: call for card as above, send to Paris, 
get in return: planning map, maps of countries 
to be toured, each marked (if you ask) with 
alternative scenic and direct routes to and from 
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your destination, plus various other: pamphlets. 

BP: pay 10s. at a BP station for ‘planning 
kit’; planning map, European guide book (quite 
a good one), free accident insurance, conver- 
sation guide, metric conversion tables, a number 
of other pamphlets and a gadget like a miniature 
toilet roll on which you draw out your route in 
advance, reel up, then unreel as you go. Over 
there, call at BP stations for maps of the country 
itself. : 

All the maps concerned are good ones—for 
motoring—and if you like plenty of pamphlets 
and gadgets, the BP kit is good value. The more 
curious, therefore, that their service doesn’t give 
you the map of a locality until you're on it. 


CA for TV? 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


CONSUMERS Of the world, 
unite; you have nothing to 
lose but your illusions! Per- 
haps such a slogan (minus 
the second half) will adorn a 
banner at The Hague this 
week when the first inter- 
national conference on con- 
sumer testing (I. quote the 
handout—presumably it is 
not the consumers that are 
to be tested but the products) 
opens. One of the leading 
ideas at this conference will be the setting up 
of an international office as an information centre 
forall associated organisations. So far, twenty 
consumer associations have decided to take part 
in the conference, including the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

CA, in their evidence to the Departmental 
Committee on Consumer Protection, which they 
presented last week, put forward once again 
their plea for a National Consumers’ Council. 
They consider that such a government-sponsored 
institution would be able to protect the con- 
sumer by establishing compulsory safety stand- 
ards (in their journal Which? they have already 
pointed out hazards in twenty different types 
of product), by handling consumer complaints (on 





a much larger scale than the Consumer Advisory 
Council can do at present), by registering seals 
of approval (many of which mean nothing to 
the average consumer) and so on. 

Perhaps the most controversial suggestion in 
CA’s evidence is on page 15, para. 45. 

“We think . . . that radio and television would 
be the most effective media for publicising the 
results of our work to a mass audience. ... We 
strongly recommend that the BBC ‘should be 
specifically empowered and the ITA required to 
make provision ‘for programmes giving the 
results of independently conducted comparative 
tests, with brand namtes and prices’ of products.’ 

CA is demanding a mass audience for its (or 
a National Consumer’ Council’s) revelations. 
What effect this might have on televisioti advert- 
ising (or vicé versa) is ‘open to cynical’ specu- 
lation. If it serves ‘to drive out ‘deliberately 
spurious advertising based on false claims or 
upon misleading suggestions, so much the better. 
More likely there are too many vested interests 

in Parliament or out—for such a thing ever to 
happen. 

* 

I am glad to see that ‘the supply of liquor to 
public houses’ is one of the subjects which the 
Board of Trade may refer to the Monopolies 
Commission. The ‘tied house’ system has some 
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ACROSS 

Friday at the House, and there's 
not much to eat! (5, 7) 

Chooser of students’ fun (9) 

10 Prelude to a knock-down (5) 

11 Met Poe at the front (6) 

12 Leaflet for seamen, quite theo- 

retical (8) 


Co - 


13 He should be at home on the 
briny (6) 
15 Gooseberry legend seems to 


obtain in the monkey world! (4-4) 
18 Was in a fix and bagged the lot (8) 
19 Sounds like a hole in one’s pants! 
(6) 
21 Here Bart takes a rest (8) 
23 In his task Ariel has the help of 
a soldier (6) 
26 His works are perfectly fabulous 


5) 
27 Poets rime to gain time (9) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on April 12. 


. ° “ U 
Solution on April 15 
28 Are they successful in the bakery 20 He rises when she appears, [5 
competition ? (12) naturally! (7) 
' 22 Father shows this light (5) 
DOWN = 24 No staying in bed if one is 
1 Keeps short of cloth in addition indicated (5) " 
(7) >» 25 Cat-calls from the diver (4) 
2 Nothing | should do? (8) 
3 A-waggish finale, perhaps (9) 
4 A shady race? (4) 13 
5 Hermit who would spoil a fight (8) SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1081 
6 Poetically better equipped than Across. 1 Capital. 5 Dog Star. 9 
Argus? (5) Regalia. 10 Winds Up, 11 Elementary. fig 
»rate 12 Rome, 13 Ted. 14 Swingle-tree. 17 
7 How S.cpersie ) abimes Mediumistic. 19 Cat. 20 Lucy. 22 Charac- 
8 The prima dona gets the takings ters. 26 Tempest. 27 BolsteF. 28 Sparrow. 
(8) 29 Sistrum. 
14 Distributed, no doubt, by gran- DOWN.—1 Curse. 2 Pigheaded. 3 Tellers.  |2! 
dees! (8) 4 Leapt. 5 Downright. 6 Gang, 7 Tasso 
ine os r *. & Represent. 13 Templates. 15 Itish Stew. 
16 Smelling my the deer who's 16 Rochester. 18 Cockles. 21 Comma. 
been clipped (9) - 23 Robes, 24 Scrum. 25 Fear. . 
17 ‘That way madness lies’ (8) 6 
18 Vegetable that is purloined (7) PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss R. M. Kettlewell, 56 Jersey Road, 
Lampton, Hounslow, Middlesex, and 
Mrs. Evelyn Seymer, Coleraines. Little 
Baddon, Cheimsford, Essex. — 


dress solutions: Crossword No. 1083, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
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advantages; but I do not like the way in which 
the brewers are gradually using it to compel us to 
drink not what we want, but what it is profitable 
for them to sell to us. 

The original basis for the ‘tie —draught beer— 
is now becoming less important, as fewer and 
fewer people drink it. But we are now also being 
forced to accept whatever soft drinks happen to 
be produced by the brewer who owns the pub— 
not the ones we have come to like. 1 waged’a 
campaign against this some time ago, and I am 
sorry to have to report that the position has 
further deteriorated since. One of my ‘locals’ 
which previously was free from this sort of thing 
has now been bought by Courages; and the incum- 
bent has been told not merely that he has to dis- 
courage the sale of Schweppes (as have many 








Put on a clean 
Van Heusen Collar 


For morning freshness at the end of 
the day, put onaclean Van Heusen collar. 
Impeceably styled in cool, permanently 
semi - stiff material actually woven ona 
curve that conforms to the shape of your 
neck, Van Heusen collars are always 
irreproachably right. 


Keep some Van Heusen collars at the 
office and freshen up at the end of the 
day’s work—or in the middle of it. 


Choose from . 
6 styles in the 
quarter-size 
that fits you 
exactly 


Van Heusen 
Collars 


Permanently semi-stiff « In 6 styles « 3/6 each 


EEEP SOME SPARE VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
AT THE OFFICE 











publicans: they do it by serving the brewery- 
owned substitute unless Schweppes is specifically 
asked for), but that he is no longer allowed even 
to stock some Schweppes brands. He has to keep 
them under the counter, out of sight of any prowl- 
ing Courage agent, if he is to keep his custom. 

I have some sympathy with the brewers in their 
fight against cartels—particularly the distillers. 
But I fear that the end result, if they beat the 
distillers, will simply be the establishment of their 
own ring; so that in a few years’ time we will be 
told that the stocking of certain proprietary 
brands of spirits or bottled beer has been dis- 
continued because of ‘insufficient demand. Of 
course there will be insufficient demand, if the 
publican is given every inducement not to sell 
independent products, and instructed to say, if 
they are asked for, that they are ‘temporarily out 
of stock’ or ‘on order.’ For most of us, I fear, are 
lazy about these things; we soon get used to and 
accept uncomplainingly a different and probably 
inferior product. So let us fight this trend while 
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we can; and I hope we will get some help from 
the Monopolies Commission. 
* 

A postscript from the Ideal Home exhibition; 
a Hovis representative tells me that over half a 
million people have queued up to buy the bread 
which they bake there on the spot, though they 
could have bought it at their local bakery that 
morning. Some visitors to the exhibition have 
been prepared to queue for as long as forty 
minutes to buy a couple of the 2d. miniature 
loaves. 

His explanation is that to many people queue- 
ing is one of life’s most satisfactory pursuits; 
‘you can wipe your mind clean, think of ab- 
solutely nothing, and yet convince yourself that 
you are doing something useful’ The smell of 
bread baking, too, is a mesmeriser. And for a 
few of these queuers, at least. the aim is to taste 
really fresh crusty bread; buying loaves as they 
usually do, ready sliced and wrapped, they have 
almost forgotten what real bread tastes like. 


Wine of the Week 


THE topical tipple this week 
is champagne, for Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to the 
cellars here was the one 
trip that he had specially 
asked for, and that he clung 
to even after his French tour 
had had to be postponed and cut short. He 
arrived late and rather cross from Rheims, where 
he had been snubbed by the cathedral clergy (who 
had locked up the spoons) and irritated by M. 
Jacquinot, Minister of State, whose speech at 
luncheon left Mr. Khrushchev in doubt, he said, 
whether the Germans had invaded France as 
aggressors, or been invited as guests. 

But Moét and Chandon mollified him, and by 
the time he had been driven in a little electric 
train round some of their seventeen miles of 
cellars, the most extensive in Champagne, his 
face, if not exactly wreathed in smiles—there’s 
rather a lot of face for that—was giving off little 
twinkles of good humour. 

Count Robert-Jean de Vogué, head of the firm, 
elicited some of them by quoting old Russian 
proverbs (which I suspect him of having made up 
himself) in the speech in which he offered Mr. 
Khrushchev a glass of Moét and Chandon 1893, 
bottled in 1894, the year of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
birth, and was tactful enough not to point out 
that the reason for choosing a wine made in the 
year of his conception was that the year of his 
birth wasn’t all that good. Tact, indeed, abounded 
among the French; if not in their guest, who said 
proudly that they grew a wine in the Caucasus 
that they called ‘champagne,’ and wasn’t that a 
tribute to the great produce of France? The 
proud families that had made such a fuss about 
Spanish ‘champagne’ didn’t bat an eyelid. 

Moved, as always, by my duty to my readers, 
I also essayed a glass of the 1893 and can report 
it a remarkable wine, rather full and soft now, 
but still superbly drinkable, and full of bubble. 
But as you are unlikely to come across any, let 
me make my wine of the week the Moét and 
Chandon ‘Dom Perignon’ 1952, a case of which 
was presented to Mr. Khrushchev for consump- 





EPERNAY 
tion off the premises, along with a dozen other 
dozens from the great houses of Champagne. 
According to M. de Vogué, the 1952s are now 
coming into their own, a little later than the 1953s 
—the ‘Dom Perignon’ is Moét’s special reserve, 
made from about 80 per cent. white grapes to 
20 per cent. black, a reversal of the usual cham- 
pagne proportion, and with great lightness and 
delicacy, therefore. There isn’t much made, but I 
gather that an enterprising wine-merchant could 
get some for you, at a couple of guineas a bottle, 
if you want to tipple like the top people. 

What I can’t guarantee is that as you carry it 
away, a salute will be fired of the corks from 
three hundred magnums of the best champagnes, 
as was arranged for the by-now-beaming Mr. 
Khrushchev. To say nothing of a crowd of cham- 
penois outside, waving little red flags and shout- 
ing ‘KHRU-SHCHEV! KHRU-SHCHEV!’ to 
his car (‘We once very nearly had a Communist 
mayor in Epernay,’ a member of the firm told 
me), the while La Fanfare des Tonneliers, in blue 
smocks, peaked ouvriers’ caps and white pina- 
fores, tootled away at ‘Auprés de ma blonde.’ 
I like to think that at this stage in the proceedings, 
in the back of his car, Mr. Khrushchev was beat- 
ing time with a bottle of the best. 

CYRIL RAY 





‘It's corked ! 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


, ia 
GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA, 
Code Labour Officers required for maintenance 
ef good relations between workmen and em- 
pieyers, for inspection of working places and for 
enforcement of labour iegisiation. Candidates 
must be under 34 and possess untversity degree 
or equivalent e.g., A.M.1.Mech.E.) or experience 
in industrial relations essential qualification. 
Posts permanent and pensionable. Salary in scale 
£950 to £1,950 (plus special interim allowance of 
4% ef basic salary). Government quarters avail- 
able at low rental. Free passages Outfit allow- 
aneé. Generous home feave. Tour of service 36 
months. Pree medical attendance Low Income 
Tax. Further particulars and application forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 132/3/01/AS5. 
Candidates should state their full names when 
apptyimg. 

GOVERNMENT OF NYASALAND, Labour 
Officers (between 30 and 45) required to explain 
to. workers (predominantly African) and em- 
ployees of all races the provisions of the labour 
legislation of Nyasaland and to advise and heip 
employers and workers as to the best means of 
jointly settling their differences. Experience of 
industria! relations, either as Personnel Officer 
oras Welfare Officer in an industrial concern and 
diploma or degree in Social! Science or Public 
Administration or experience of Factory Welfare 
or qualifications as an Institute Leader in Train- 
ing Within Industry or some knowledge or ex- 
perience of wages inspection procedure and prac- 
tice desirable, Post permanent and pensionable. 
Salary at appropriate point in scale £950 to 
£1,960, Outfit allowance. Where available, quar- 
ters provided at low rental. Free passages. Gen- 
¢rous home leave. Tour of service 36 months. 
Low Income Tax. Further particulars and appli- 
cation form obtainable from Director of Re- 
cruitment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, 
quoting BCD, 132/4/01/A5. Candidates should 
state their fall names when applying. poe 
INTERESTING POST available for young lady 
or gentleman in connection with a well-known 
literary monthly and book trade quarterly. Typ- 
ing essential, shorthand optional. No previous ex- 
perience necessary. Will train keen and intelligent 
young applicant Apply Box 5960. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING 
OF YOUTH LEADERS. APPOINTMENT OF 
PRINCIPAL. Applications are invited from men 
and women with appropriate qualifications and 
experience for appointment as Principal of a 
National College for the Training of Youth 
Leaders. The College 1s being established at Lei- 
cester as part of the Government's plan for the 
expansion of the Youth Service. The appoint- 
ment will be made to take effect as soon as 
possible, and in any case not later than Ist Sep- 
tember, 1960. The main purpose of the college 
will be to provide a one-year course of train- 
ing for mature people who wish to take up paid 
fulltime youth leadership as a career. Approxi- 
mately 90 students (men and women) will be 
admitted in the first year, starting in January, 
1961, and thereafter approximately 140 students 
will be admitted annually during the life of the 
college, which is expected to be five years. Most 
of the students will be accommodated in the 
college or in a hostel associated with it. Salary : 
£2,050 x £50—£2,250 (non-residential). Forms of 
application, which must be returned by 19th 
April, and further details may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry of Education, Youth and 
Adult Services and General Branch, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTS: FOREIGN 
OFFICE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 10 posts 
(1 in Grade I, 4 in Grade I, 5 in Grade I) 
for men or women at least 28 (Grades I or ID) or 
23: (Grade IIT) on Ist April, 1960, for research 
on historical background and current develop- 
ments in foreign countries. Qualifications : nor- 
mally at least 2nd class honours degree. For some 
posts, sound reading knowledge of Arabic, 
Chinese, or a Slavonic language essential. Know- 
ledge of other languages and peoples desirable. 
Final-year students may apply for Grade III 
Posts. London salary scale (men): Grade I, 
£1,780-£2,000; Grade II, £1,150-£1,660; Grade 
Ill, £610 (23) to £675 (25 or over), rising to 
£1,085. These salaries are under review. Write 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, for application form, quoting 
5121/60/9, Closing date, 26th April. 1960. 

STELLA FISHER in the STRAND. The Bureau 









fer progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies, — _ 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the posts of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in .PHTLOSOPHY 
and ASSISTANT LECTURER in POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Candidates for thé latter post 
should have some knowledge of political insti- 
tutions and an interest in the history of political 
thought, Duties to commence October Ist, 1960. 
Salary on a scale £700 to £850 per annum, with 
membership of F.S.S.U, and Children’s Allow- 
ance Scheme. Applications should be sent not 
later than April 30th, 1960, to the Registrar, 
the Univérsity, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of applicrtion may be 
obtained. 
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DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gt. Russell Se. 
(near British Museum) need assistants (female) 
with practical knowledge of some basic crafts. 
Good position and salary for qualified person. 
Applications to the Manageress. 


RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS 
The Governors of the above-named Endowed 
Direct Grant School invite applications for the 

POST OF HEADMISTRESS. 

There are 80 Boarders and 123 Day Girls in 
the School. 

The successful candidate will be required to 
take up her duties, if possible, on the Ist 
September, 1960, or later by arrangement, 

The closing date for the receipt of applications 
is Thursday, 2th May, 1960. 

For further particulars apply to: 
PF, H. TOWILL, 

Clerk to the Governors of the Red Maids’ School, 
Orchard Street, College Green, Bristol 1. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited for the post of tem- 
porary LECTURER IN THE HISTORY OF 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT. The appointment will 
be made for a period extending from Ist Octo- 
ber, 1960 to 3lst January, 1961. The salary 
will be on a scale £900 to £1,650 per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience, with 
membership of the Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
Applications should be sent not later than 
April 9th, 1960, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 

and forms of application may be obtained. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT. Applications 
are invited for the post ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT (male) in the Department of 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. The person ap- 
pointed will. be expected to assist in the 
management and administration of courses in 
the ficid of social and economic studies and 
should have a good honours degree in an 
appropriate subjec: (¢.g., history, economics, 
sociology), Previous experience of administrative 
work is not essential, and applications would be 
considered from persons intending to graduate 
this-year. Initial salary not less than £700 per 
annum. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme Duties to begin on Octobcr 
Ist, 1960, or such earlier date as may be 
arranged. Applications should be sent not later 
than April 23rd, 1960, to the Registrar, the Uni- 
versity, Manchester 13, from whom turther par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. Applications are invited 
for (a) Lectureship, or (b) Assistant Lectureship 
Economics. Salary scales: (a) Grade 1, £1,600 x 
£50—£1,900 p.a.; Grade II, £1,350 x £50—£1,600 
p.a. (b) £1,200 x £50—£1,350 p.a.; entry point 
determined by qualifications and experience. 
Passages to Salisbury for appointee, wife and 
dependent children on appointment, with allow- 
ance for transport of effects. Superannuation and 
Medical Aid Schemes. Unfurnished accommoda- 
tion at rent of 15% of salary. Assistance given 
for tiennial visits overseas. Detailed applica- 
tions (6 copies), naming three referees, by 10 
May, 1969, to Secretary, Inter-University Coun- 
cil for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.}+, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 
Applications invited for the teaching post of 
Assistant Salary on scale £700 to £850 with 
appropriate placing. F.S.S.U. and child allow- 
ance. 
Particulars from the Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom applications (two copies) 
should be lodged by 30th April, 1960 





- SITUATIONS WANTED 


PART-TIME fully experienced lady secretary 
(shorthand - typing). First - class testimonials. 
Would prefer Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 9.30 to roughly 4 p.m.—Box 5849 


THEATRE 





METROPOLITAN, AMB 2478. Evs. 8. Sat. 5.30, 
8.30. Dominic Behans—‘Prosperity be Damned.” 
‘Brilliantly Alive’—Times. 

QUESTORS THEATRE (Amateur) has vacancies 
for experienced Acting Members. New Play Fes- 
tival, June.—Questors Theatre, Mattock Lane, 
W.5. (BAL 5184.) 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 

S.W.1, Term, commences 25th April. Classes 

and Lectures on the Spanish Language, Litera- 

ture and Culture, Library of over 11,000 volumes. 

Courses at the Spanish Universities. For full de- 

tails apply to the Secretary. SLO 8381. 
Continea Overleaf 





READ ‘Littlewood 
and Planchon’ IN 


ENCORE 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- for 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street, London, W.1 














gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand 


in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Picase write 

















the free trial lesson to The School of 
Speed 


hand (S.27), Hills Rd., Cambridec. 








Shake WG 
cobwebs off 


Ui SAVINGS 





In the Abbey National your money earns you more money; 
£5. 6s. 1d. per cent annual interest assuming you pay income tax 
at the standard rate. But most important, money is safe. With 
more than 650,000 investors and assets exceeding £347,000,000, 
Abbey National is the synonym for security. 


Write for our free Investment and Build-Up booklets we'll send them by 


>\ ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON NW1 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to pay 74% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 








RBA GALLERY, SUFFOLK STREET, 
HAYMARKET 
‘WORLD WITHOUT WAR’ 
Opens Tues., April 5, 2 p.m., until April 18 
. 10-5 daily (closed Sundays, Good Friday) 
Supported by works of 
AYRTON, GUTTOSO, HERMAN, PIPER, 
WEIGHT and many others 
(All works for sale.) Admission Is. 











LEICESTER GALLERIES Exhibitions : Paint- 
ings by JOHN NASH, R.A. and HAMMOND 
STEEL (1905-1960), MODERN ETCHINGS 
and LITHOGRAPHS. Leicester Square, 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Drawings and 
Water. Colours of the XIX -and XX Centuries. 
Daily, 10-5.30, Sats., 10-1. Until April 16.— 
142 New Bond Street, W.1. Ra oF 
WHIIECHAPEL ARF GALLERY. Ida Kar: 
Portraits. of and writers in England, 
France and Soviet Union and other photographs. 
Weekdays, 11-6; Sunday, 2-6; closed 15th-18th 
Aprii inclusive. Admission free. — Adijoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


MEETING 


SUNDAY, 3 APRIL, 6.30, Friends House, 
Euston. Road, N.W.1. ‘Christian Faith and 
Practice.’ Speaker : Wilfrid E. Littleboy. 

















PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT 60134. Poor man (42) also 
afflicted with TB. and unable to work. His coura- 
geous wife, who is also suffering from T.B., is 
expecting fourth child. Grants needed for extra 
nourishment. Can you piease heip? Old jewel- 
lery, etc., gladly utilised.—Nationa! Society for 
Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, S.\W 

CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music, Art, 
English or Writing. Please state subject in which 
interested, Brochure Free.—Southern Corre- 
spondence College, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, psychology and hypnosis. 
Consultations by appointment.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 
4245. foe Ra = 

DANCING FOR DIAGHILEV—the fascinating 
story of the Diaghilev Ballet is told by Lydia 
Sokolova in an exclusive series edited by Richard 
Buckle, which begins on Sunday in “The Sunday 
Times.’ Sokolova tells of. her work with 
Diaghilev, Paviova, - Fokine, Nijinsky and 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. 

FINEST ‘INVADER’ (R.T.M.) Ladders with 
6 mths. guar. 18ft. ext., £4 10s.; 26ft. ext., 
£6 10s.; 46ft. ext., £16; 65ft. ext., £36 10s. Pole 
Ladders, Attic Ladders, Steps two last a life- 
time. Ladders to B.S.S. at unbeatable prices. 
Full lists. and detailed specifications. Trade 
supplied.—INVADER LADDERS, ROGER- 
STONE, Mon. 


HAVE YOU SEEN Primaveta’s Spring Collec- 
tion of Fabrics? They are curtain and upholstery 
fabrics, but smart people Jove them for sum- 
mer clothes.——Primavera, 149 Sloane Street. Open 
daily, Saturdays. 9-1. Also 10 King’s Parade, 
Cambridge. 


a ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 


THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
Brood Sows. They are looked after for you 
land, Cheshire, etc. Approximately every six 

piglets farrow 
The investment offered is an unusual one, 


discussed in The National Press 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W .2 
the Company’s Pig Hatcheries 
months the ed are sold and the 
giving an exceptional return (at preseni 




















Available at the : 
Tel.: AMBassador 404! 
You can sow own a herd of 
situated in Essex, Berkshire, Yorkshire, Scot- 
resulting moneys sent to you, the sow owner. 
Write today for full details of this interest- 
ing investment plan to : 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS LTD 
Dept. W.9) 
18 Howick Place, London, S.W.! 














KEEP AHEAD of the Joneses—read ‘RECORD 
REVIEW’ (as well as the ‘Spectator’), the Hi-Fi 
magazine that makes record buying easier, but 
is not too dam" glossy, Send Is. 6d. for your post 
free Aprii issue—KRECORD REVIEW,’ St. 
Austell, Cornwall. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Pianning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations, — Susan Tully 
Lid., Bienheim Street, W.1: MAY fair 6093. 
ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Miik 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 
21-day course of this tonic food will put you on 
top of your form. 42s. post free from the 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwegan Place, Aberayron, 
Cards. Brochure on request. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club. 
TIBET REMEMBRANCE DAY commemorates 
the Dalai Lama’s safe arrival in India a year ago 
today after his tragic flight from Lhasa. Over 
25,000 Tibetans fled from the Chinese Com- 
munist terror in Tibet and followed him—too 
late for help under World Refugee. ¥ear plans. 
Through the TIBET RELIEF FUND you can 
give these destitute Tibetans new hope. This fund 
is devoted to their education, health, training in 
their own crafts and the care of their children. 
Grants have been made to a new Tibetan School 
in Mussoorie and a Children’s Home in Dar- 
jeeling. Help us now to multiply our efforts ten- 
fold by giving generously to the TIBET RELIEF 
FUND (Patron : the Dalai Lama), The National 
Bank, 21 Grosvenor Gardens. S.W.1, or write 
to the Tibet Society, 58 Eccteston Square, S.W.1. 
WANTED PRIVATELY, Manuscripts, Auto- 
gtaph Letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and incliding al! well-known figures. Full detaiis 
confidentially.—Box 5840 

*WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always, Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS HORT. DEPT. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FILM STUDENTSHIPS, UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, LONDON. One or more Studentships 
(£600 p.a. each), tenable for one session from 
October, 1960, may be awarded to suitably 
qualified applicants who wish tw undertake 
research in some aspect of the Film. Candidates 
should normally be university graduates. Further 
information and application forms, which must 
be returned by 30 April, 1960, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Slade School of Fime Art, 
University College, London. Gower St., W.C.1. 


FOUNDATION 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
Under the Foundation of Mr. and Mrs, J. R. H. 
Thouron, THREE AWARDS each of annuai 
value of approximately $5.000 are offered to 
British candidates, tenable in the University of 
Pennsylvania from mid-September, 1960. 

Applications are invited before MAY 6th from 
candidates who are qualified to pursue a regular 
course of study in the University. The awards 
may be heid ‘in any subject either at the under- 
graduate or at the post-graduate level. The 
duration of the award will be adjusted tw the 
length of the holder's course 

Further particulars and a Form of Application 
may be obtained from : 

THE REGISTRAR 
The University. Glasgow, W.2 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments. also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply w R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (EB), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
CONSULT THE INDEPENDENT SCHGOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION YEAR BOOK, 1960, for full 
information about some 600 boarding and day 
schools in England and Wa‘tes for girls and boys. 
Details of boarding facilities, scholarship examin- 
ations, and careers ‘are included. This is the 
official teference book of the Independent 
Schools’ Association Incorporated and is obtain- 
able from A. & C. BLACK LIMITED, 4 Soho 
Square, London, W.1, and all booksellers. Price 
16s. (17s. 9d. including postage) 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Established 1910. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B-Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, -Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est 1894.) 
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FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
{1) Complete French Course (2) Basic French 
for Coriversation. (3) Translation Courses. Send 
for prospectus, MENTOR, 11 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and ID, and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 





‘RUSSIAN, Beginner's 18-Lesson Postal Course 


with iadividua! witorial help, £3. — Write Dept. 
B.7, Wotsey Hall, Oxford. CEst. 1894.) 


1960 





WEST HAM 
CORPORATION 


MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS 


__ Special terms for loans of £5,000 or over 


TREASURER, (0) 95, THE GROVE, LONDON, E.t5 








SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE from 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 2 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


- - EPICURE 











SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 
SUMMERHILL SCHOOL has a few vacancies. 
Self government. Freedom, but no _ licence, 
G.C.E., Co-ed of course. Very moderate fees.— 
A. S. Neill, Leiston, Suffolk. Phone 40. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 @ lines). 








LITERARY 


PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BY WRITING 
ABOUT IT, Let the London School of Journa- 
lism show you how to produce the saleable con- 
tributions. that editors are seeking by personal 
postal coaching. Free advice and book from : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 HERTFORD STREET, W.1. GRO 8250. 
BOOKS, Review Copies and others in fine con- 
dition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners Street, 
W.1. MUSeum 4224. 

FOR SALE, London Magazine. Complete set to 
daie. Cost about 10 guineas. Offers?—-Box 5973. 
SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work rewrned with 
free criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success." Stamped addressed envelope 
essential. Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A 
School of Successful Writing Ltd.. 124 New 
Bond Street. London, W.1. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Lid., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 
WRITE FOR PROFTT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet.—-The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 48.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 

MSS, TYPED. 2s. 1.000 words, 6d. carbon. 
Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd.. Wallington, Surrey 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. LEGAL WORK 
Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, Halstead, Essex 








SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; als) TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER. 96 Cromwel! Street. Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 85s.. post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust; men’s 36 to 46. Patts 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1! 
RELIANT NON-LAUNDRY COLLARS save 
you pounds. Free brochure from Reliant Collar 
Co., 25 Rothbury Road, London, E.9. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels. Suiting, Bed, Dress. Church Linens. 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
99 Donegall Square South, Belfas: |. 
Northern fretand 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS io measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2 
SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. Aili types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts- 
men in seven days. Specialised department for 
fiting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 
prices, Details of the exclusive valeting service 
from : COOMBES (Dept. P.i3), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE. 


BAXTER’S 
MORECAMBE BAY POTTED SHRIMPS 
Poued Fresh daily by The Oldest Estat 
lished Firm. Caught, Picked, Potted and 
Posted the same day. 

Smal! Size, 5/6, Medium size 8/-, Large size 
10/6. Post paid. All the shrimps we seli 
actually caught in Morecambe Bay. 
Send a triai order and you wilt decide on 
a regular one 
Estabtished over a century 
JAMES BAXTER & SON 
The Shrimp Shoo, Morecambe 


CLARETS FROM MINOR 
CHATEAUX 


The following ate excellent: Ch. Lestage, °55, 
8s. 9d.; Ch. Roc, '55, 9s.; Ch, Larue, '55, 8s.; 
Ch. Gardera, '55, 8s 6d.; Ch. Latour Vachon, 
"55, 10s.; Ch. Christoly, "53, 8s. 6d.; Ch. Belle 
Isle, °53, 98. 6d. Send p.c. for complete list.— 
PATEN & CO., Wine Shippers, Peterborough: 











ACCOMMODATION 


BLOOMSBURY. Two-room furn. flat, semi-base. 
Suit profess. woman. £3 10s.—-Box 5949. 
CENTRAL LONDON, 2-room furn. flat, share 
bthrm, £3 10s. Prof. woman preferred. Box 59+, 
MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
consult us. Separate flats, too. We appreciate 
intelligent people Share-a-Flat Ltd.. 175 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 

MONSIEUR GLASCOF, 22 bis rue de Paris, 
Nice, French Riviera. receives couple as pay- 
ing guests 
REGENTS PARK, 
(female) to share §/€ 
two cats !—Box 5980 


N.W.1. Young Humorist 
Fiat with three others and 


HOTELS 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, Nethybridge, Inver- 
ness-shire. Easy access, near Cairngorms, in 
beautiful surroundings. Excellent for walking, 
climbing or touring Highlands. Self-contained 
suites, private sitting-rooms. h. & c. all bed- 
rooms. Own croquet and putting. Excellent fist- 
ing, golfing. Fully licensed. Tel.: Nethybridge 
203 and 276 
ROTHENEUF (St 
YVONNE, From 30s 
Sea Views, Sands. Illus 


Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 
(june 25s.y Mod: Comf 
leaflet 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


DARTMOOR FARM offers real country het- 
day. Home produce, fog fires, hot baths; 5-6 gns 
—Mr. 1. Steven. Southcombe. Widecombe-in- 
the-Moor, DEVON. Tel.: 214 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


ITALIAN RIVIERA, Hotel Roma Finale 
Ligure. A Family Hotel tor those who like goed 
food and comfort. Write brochure. Box 5960 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms 
Hotels-on and off the beaten track, 5s. pested 

Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay 
SOLVED WHERE ( finish your book, paint, 
ride, botanise or just relax, in Andalusia. Full 
board wine 1.000 pesetas week: ancient town 
house. lovely garden, mouniain views. Easy 
reach Gibraltar, Seville. Granada, Cordoba 
Write Director Centro Hispano Britanico 
RONDA (Malaga). Spain 





ATLANTIC iSLAND 
Olid fishing boats. tamily hotel, lobster 
salads, beaches, sate bathing 


SEA-ANGLING and SAILING 


DAY’S HOTEL 


INISHBOFIN, CO GALWAY. IRELAND 








PURE LINEN SHEETING 
(foreign origin) 


72 in, wide. 12/- per yard. 
PURE LINEN SHEETS 
108 in. x 72 in. 78/6 pair. 
LIMBA TRADING CO. LTD., 
230 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 














SEA-ANGLING AND SAILING 
off the West of Ireland in 
cabin-cruiser 
THE BEST OF SPORT 
Live on board, £12 a week inclusive 
By the day £2 per rod 
HOOKER, ‘AVE MARIA,’ 
INISHBOFIN, CO. GALWAY, IRELAND 


7}-ton 
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